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Original. | 
ON REVENGE. 

Woman is designed to be the companion and help-| 
mate of man. In a few respects she is his inferior—in| 
Designed for’ 
relations and duties somewhat different from those of 
man, it was to be expected that peculiarities would be, 
impressed upon her form, her intellect, and her heart, 
by the hand of nature. Descriptive and picturesque | 
anatomy have pointed out the distinctions between the 
sexes in form and feature; but mental philosophy has 
failed to expose, with equal nicety, the differences be- 
tween their mental and moral constitutions. I do not 
pretend to enter upon this wide and inviting field, but 
merely to direct attention to one little spot within its 
limits. It is supposed that resentment is more easily 
excited and more lasting in woman than in man—that 
the female is prone to take offense—indisposed to for- 
give. “Woman is revengeful,” is a sentence I have 
often heard from the pulpit, the highway, the fire-side, 
and the bar. If this allegation be true, it is not diffi- 
cult to account for it. Vanity is the stronger in the 
softer sex. Secluded from the world, denied the pur- 
suit of fortune or of fame, woman’s chief heppiness is 
to be derived from the approbation of her friends. 
Moreover, when offended, being the weaker vessel, she 
has not the opportunity of retaliation. Man, when in- 
jured, rushes into battle, and spends his passion with 
his blows. Woman cannot do thus, How natural, 
then, for her to “let concealment, like a worm in the 
bud, feed on her damask cheek.” 

Mythology attributes the destruction of Troy to the 
revenge of Juno, excited by Paris’ awarding the prize 
of beauty to her rival, Venus. The Roman _ poet 
ascribes all the calamities of the Trojans, flying their 
consumed country under AZneas, to the lasting resent- 
ment of the wife of Jupiter. The same master-hand 
paints Dido, with her dying breath, imprecating curses 
upon her lover, and by her prayers doing her utmost 
to hand down her revenge to future ages. He repre- 
sents her as bearing her resentment to the shades, 
and scorning to notice the soothing words of the sym- 
pathizing A2neas when he meets her in the realims 
below. Was it Herod or Herodias that thirsted for 
the blood of John the Baptist? There is surely no 
impropriety in putting the lovely and the beautiful upon 
their guard against this feeling. Bear with me, fair 
one, whilst I assign a few reasons why it should not be 
indulged. 

1, Revenge is barbarous. This passion is found 
most vigorous in the rudest condition of mankind. It 
is the son of the forest, whose wigwam is ’mid the den 
of wild beasts, who cries out, as he plunges his hatchet 
in the brains of his victim, “Revenge is sweet.” It is 
Vor. III.—25 


many his equal—in some his superior. 








|in the higest walks of civilized society that man bends 


over his prostrate enemy with bowels of compassion, 
and as he binds up his bleeding wounds, exclaims, 
“ Forgiveness, O how sweet!” ‘The Muses whom the 
ancients regarded as the civilizers of mankind, viz., 
Eloquence, Poetry, Music, &c., have a refining, hu- 
manizing, softening influence. The Muses of Chris- 
tian civilization, viz., Love, Joy, Peace, Long-Suffer- 
ing, Gentleness, Goodness, Faith, Meekness, 'Temper- 
ance, cannot breathe in an atmosphere of resentment. 
Just in proportion as you ascend the scale of civiliza- 
tion do you find revenge subsiding. Just in propor- 
tion as resentment is indulged do men plunge them- 
selves down toward the rudest barbarity. The Afri- 
can who, when insulted, meekly pardoned, saying, “I 
write insults on the sand—favors on the marble,” was 
far more civilized, in the true sense of the word, than 
his proud insulters. 

2. Revenge is beneath a good heathen. It is related 
in classic story, that two brethren quarreled, and were 
reconciled. Afterward one, boasting, said, “ Remem- 
ber that I began the disagreement.” ‘The other said, 
“Remember that I began the reconciliation.” Which, 
think ye, did the heathen suppose to be the better man? 
“May I perish,” said one, “if I be not avenged of you!” 
‘May I perish,” said the other, “if I do not compel 
you to love me!” Heathen history has transmitted 
the story for the everlasting admiration of the latter. 
This was a maxim among the ancient Greeks: “To 
revenge is barbarous—to forgive divine.” It is related 
of Lycurgus that Alcander having put out one of the 
eyes of that great man in a seditious tumult, was de- 
livered to him to be punished according to the dictate 
of his own feelings. ‘The magnanimous legislator, not- 
withstanding his avocations and designs had given to 
his disposition much of severity, received the youth 
with kindness, treated him with tenderness, forgave his 
offense, and, having reformed him by wise counsel and 
humane example, brought him into the theatre, saying, 
“ As you well remember, I received this man from you 
an abuser and violent—I return him humane and well 
disposed.” ‘The heathen’ multitude were lost in admi- 
ration. 

3. It mars beauty. The step loses its elasticity, the 
spirits their vivacity, the heart its buoyant bound, the 
cheek its crimson, and the whole countenance that 
indefinable, attvactive expression which speaks a soul 
at ease. I have seen the lovely lass, whose lips seemed 
formed only for accents of peace, whose eyes seemed to 
be the windows of love and joy, and whose whole form 
one might imagine a fit tenement for Gabriel, should he 
become incarnate, suddenly transformed into a creature 
more unlovely than the swine, under the influence of 
such a passion. 
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4. It destroys happiness. There is nothing which 
can do this more effectually or speedily. Burns de- 
scribes the “tooth-ache” as the “hell of all diseases,” 
This surely (revenge) is the pit of all tormenting pas- 
sions. Under its influence reflection is suspended, 


’ 


pleasing emotions paralyzed, the senses benumbed, the 
heavens curtained, the earth shaded, every avenue to 
enjoyment closed, and reason often dethroned. If I 
wished to describe the bitterest cup in the well of bot-, 
tomless perdition, [ would write “revenge.” Were 1 
to represent the hottest flame in the furnace of Satan’s| 
soul, my brush should paint—revenge. Did I seek| 
completely tq “devilize” and damn a soul on earth, | 
I would ask no other element than this. What 
is hell but the opposite of heaven? What is Satan| 
but the opposite of God? What the torment of the 
lost but the opposite of the raptures of the blest? 
What is the element of heaven!—of God ?—of heav- 
enly rapture? Love. 

5. It is inconsistent with Christianity. If you area 
professor of the religion of Jesus Christ, you must be) 
governed by the Gospel. Remember that precept! 
which has been called the golden rule: “Do unto oth- 








ers as you would they should do unto you.” If you) 


offend another, do you wish that you should never 
be forgiven? Do you value the means of grace? Do 


you love the place where God’s saints assemble—the |, 


abode where God’s honor dwelleth? Does not your 
soul at times cry out, “How lovely are thy tents, O 
Jacob!” “How amiable are thy tabernacles, O Lord 
of hosts!” “My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth for 
the courts of my God!” Has not your heart often 
said, “Sweet is the day of sacred rest!” and while 
holding communion with the Most High, and laying 
your sorrows at Immanuel’s feet, how often have you 
exclaimed, “In such a frame as this my willing soul 
would stay!” ‘hen do not forget that the privileges | 
of the sanctuary are not allowed to the heart that enter-| 





tains revenge or hatred. “If thou bring thy gift to the) 


altar, and there rememberest that thy brother hath) 
ought against thee, leave there thy gift before the altar, 
and go thy way; first be reconciled to thy brother, and| 
then come and ofler thy gift.” You have no right to| 
mingle in the songs of Zion, to participate in her devo- 


tions, or listen to her consolations—you have no busi- 


ness at the mercy seat, no interest in the bleeding vic- 
tim, no access at the throne, even of grace, until re- 
conciled—you have no right so much as to offer a bro- 
ken heart to your God. Back from the altar—back, 
back from the sanctuary—back, back, back from the 
presence of a pardoning God. Go find and forgive thy 
brother, then come and offer thy gift. Would you 
cease to pray? Would you pray for eternal damna- 
tion? But one of these things you must do if you are 
revengeful. If any would pray he must pray after the 
model of our Lord’s Prayer. One of its petitions is, 
“Forgive my trespasses as I forgive those that trespass 
against me;” but you do not forgive; therefore, your 
prayer is that you may never be forgiven. Whata 


| 


| woe may be his portion! Suppose you should cease 
'to pray, would the case be different? Jesus has said, 
“But if ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither 
will your Father forgive your trespasses.” This prin- 
ciple of the Divine government is forcibly illustrated in 
the parable recorded Matthew xxviii. 
Have you ever felt the weight of your sins? You 
have sinned against an infinite God, violated an infi- 
nite law. Your transgressions will influence the uni- 
verse, perhaps for ever. You have incurred an infinite 
| punishment; and while under condemnation, you have 
been pardoned. Can you ever think of entertaining 
| revenge for a trifling offense committed by a fellow mor- 
tal. Look at the example of God. It is the highest 
privilege and noblest perfection of a mortal to imitate 
the Almighty. Though he is holy and just, and hath a 
right to inflict summary punishment upon the wicked, 
yet he bears long with them, sending his rain and sun- 
shine upon the just and upon the unjust. Look at the 
example of Jesus. When reviled, he reviled not again. 
Though God incarnate, he suffered himself to be hunt- 
ed as a partridge upon the mountains. When request- 
ed by his disciples to bring fire out of heaven to con- 
sume his enemies, how beautiful and instructive his 
| reproof! “Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are 
of.’ When he might have summoned legions of an- 
gels to guard him, “he is led as a lamb to the slaughter; 
and as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so he open- 
ed not his mouth. In the very agonies of a cruel death, 
aggravated by the reproaches of those for whom he died, 
he spends his last breath in prayer for his murderers, 
\“ Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do.” If ye have not the spirit of Christ, ye are none 
of his. O, be ye followers of him, as dear children— 
“Be ye kind, tender-hearted, forbearing, and forgiving 
one another, as God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven 








you.” 

Recollect that you must die. Perhaps the destroyer 
may come suddenly, and afford you no opportunity to 
seek the friends with whom you are at variance, to ef- 
fect a reconciliation. How would you like to die with 
resentment in your heart! Could you rejoice in pas- 

sing over Jordan—would you be prepared to sing with 
the blest, or swell the carols of angels ? 

Remember that your friends must die. How would 
you feel at the funeral of a dear friend, from whom, in 
some unlucky hour, you had become alienated, should 
he die prior to a reconciliation? A. and B. were dear 
friends. They disagreed, and for months were at vari- 
ance; at length they were reconciled, and loved each 
other more fervently. B. suddenly expired, and A. acci- 
dentally visited the family of B. on the day of his inter- 
ment. As he stood by the coffin of the deceased, sur- 
rounded by the widow and children, O how he sighed 
and wept! But his tears were tears of joy. ‘“O how 
glad am I,” said he, “that we were reconciled!” Wo- 
man, have you a dear friend whom you have not for- 
given? Hasten toa reconciliation, lest she die sudden- 
ly, and you weep tears of unavailing sorrow at her 





fearful attitude for a man to assume—pray that eternal | 
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grave. 
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Allow me, before I close this paper, to give some 
general directions for avoiding offense. 

1. Do not make a friend an offender for a word. 
Hiow often do we speak inadvertently! It cannot be 
expected that every one should, at all times, exercise 
the caution and prudence of a philosopher. Should 
we do so, how much would the pleasure of social inter- 
course be abridged! 

2. Make allowances for peculiarities, for education, 
and for surrounding circumstances. Amid the cares, 
and duties, and anxieties of busy life, how many causes 
of irritation hourly arise! How often, when the wife 
is indulging in resentment for an unkind expression 
which her husband made in a moment of anxiety, 
would she weep with pity, could she read the cares 
which oppress his heart, as he labors with intense anx- 
iety to provide for those he loves! 

3. Consider how many benefits you have received 
from those whom you regard with animosity. Perhaps |! 
she who has offended you has watched your pillow in| 
the hour of sickness, night after night, listening to your | 
whispers, administering to your necessities, bearing | 
with your peevishness, and praying for your recovery. | 
Perhaps the very book you hold in your hand is a to-|) 
ken of her friendship—the very dress you wear the gift | 
of her affection. And are favors to be forgotten, while 
offenses are treasured up? Is gratitude to be excluded 
that revenge may become a guest? For years, it may 
be, you have lived on terms of intimacy, cultivating | 
friendship with mutual offices of good will; and shail 
one offense be the grave of all your attachment? Are 
you related by ties of blood, and do you yet despise 
each other? Let not this day’s sun go down upon 
your wrath. It was an admirable practice of the an- 
cient Jew never to lie down upon his pillow without 
forgiving all his foes. 

4, Consider well your own faults and infirmities. It 
was a quaint but admirable conceit of an ancient ge- | 
nius, that every man carries a wallet upon his shoul- 
ders, and that into the pocket before him he puts the 
faults of his neighbor—into that behind he puts his 
own; so that the former are objects of contemplation | 
always—the latter never. It generally happens that} 
they who are most prone to take offense, and least 
disposed to forgive it, are not very mindful of the feel- 
ings of others. Should the measure which they mete 
be measured to them again, they would have but few 
friends. 











*O, wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as others see us,”’ 
we should find, perhaps, as much occasion to ask for- 
giveness as to forgive. 

5. Never take an offense unless you are certain it is 
intended. We should put the most favorable construc- 
tion upon every action and expression, viewing all 
things in the light of that charity “which vaunteth not 
itself—is not puffed up,’ &c. If we do this, we shall 
find but few offenses. We frequently convert inno- 
cent, well meant remarks into offenses, by the manner 
in which we notice them. Apollodorus, about to retire| 











from the court of Augustus, said, “‘ Remember, Cesar, 
that when you are angry, you do not speak, nor do 
any thing, until you have distinctly repeated to your- 
self the letters of the alphabet.”” This is an admirable 
direction. I have heard of a Turkish prince, who, 
when tempted to be angry, repeated, deliberately, the 
Lord’s Prayer. Much may be done to regulate the 
temper by repeated and persevering efforts at self-con- 
trol. I know it is difficult to overcome the proud heart, 
and Solomon says that he who achieves this work is 
greater than the conqueror of a city. Yet we should 
not be discouraged from the attempt by its difficulty. 
A physiognomist once pronounced Socrates the “most 
brutal, drunken, and licentious old man he had ever 
seen.” ‘The pupils of the philosopher, knowing him 
to be the reverse of all this, insulted the physiognomist; 
but Socrates, interposing, said, “'The man’s principles 
may be correct, for such were my propensities, but I 
have overcome them by my philosophy.” 

St. Paul, in his convicted state, cried, “For the good 
that I would I do not, but the evil that I would not 
that Ido.” “I find, then, a law, that when I would 
do good evil is present with me.” “But I see another 
law in my members, warring against the law in my 
mind, and bringing me into captivity to the law of sin, 
which is in my members.” What the apostle could 
not do we may despair of accomplishing. Let us go, 
then, to the cross of Christ, and crying out in the bit- 
terness of our souls, “*O wretched man that I am, who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death?” we shall 
have reason, with rapture, to exclaim, “ We thank God, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.” EB. F 


MARRIAGE. 
MarnrraGe is toa woman at once the happiest and 
saddest event of her life; it is the promise of future 
bliss, raised on the death of all present enjoyment. She 
quits her home, her parents, her occupations, her amuse- 
ments, every thing on which she has hitherto depended 
for comfort, for affection, for kindness, for pleasure, 
The parents by whose advice she has been guided—the 
sister to whom she had dared to impart the every em- 
bryo thought and feeling—the brother who was by turns 
the counselor and the counseled—and the younger chil- 
dren, to whom she has been the mother and the play- 
mate—all are to be forsaken at one fell stroke; every 
former tie is loosened; the spring of every hope and 
action is to be changed; and yet she flies with joy into 
the untrodden path before her. Buoyed up by the 
confidence of requited love, she bids a fond and grate- 
ful adieu to the life that is past, and turns with excited 
hopes and joyous anticipation to the happiness to come. 
Woe to him who has too early withdrawn the tender 
plant from the props and stays of discipline in which 
she has been nurtured, and yet makes no effort to sup- 
ply their place; for on him be the responsibility of her 
errors—on him who first taught her, by his example, 
to grow careless of her duty, and then exposed her to 
the wily temptations of a sinful world. 
3 
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Original. | ably presented, yet fail to be personally appropriated by 
SCRIPTURAL PORTRAITURES OF WOMAN. | the hearer, when some new mode of introducing them 
ee | may imprint them vividly upon the mind. The first 
portrait we offer for examination is that of 
{| 
{ 


EVE. 


BY MRS. L. F. MORGAN. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS, | 


Tue study of the human heart must necessarily be a | Brief as is the record of the mother of our race, it 
subject of deep interest to woman. Destined to play | has lent its coloring and its impress to every successive 
an equal part with man, though a less conspicuous one, | page of human life. Few as are its details, each after 
on the great theatre of probationary existence, she na-| history, chronicled by man, has been but a commentary 
turally turns with eagerness to whatever can aid her in| upon them, Simple as the narration, and casual as 
the fulfillment of her arduous duties, or shed light on the | the events appear, they contain the elements of all 
pathway before her. Hence she peruses with avidity  thought—feeling—action. They excited not earth 


all those works which are professedly written for her in- ! 
struction; and is proportionably disappointed if she find | 
not in them the moral or mental aliment her spirit needs, 
Disposed, from her very constitution, to be guided less | 
by the deductions of her mind than the impulses of her 
heart, she is more affected by what is striking than what | 
is logical, and example has greater influence with her 
than precept. Though far from incapable of apprecia-| 
ting the beautiful and the good in the abstract, her im- | 
agination and her hopes are ever busy in the pursuit of | 
the embodiment of her radiant conceptions, that she may 
love and imitate what she pictures and admires, Her ! 
meditations are generally so interwoven with her feel- | 
ings, that sentiments rather than opinions actuate her, 
and she rarely brings her intellect to bear intently upon 
a subject that does not first excite her emotions. ‘Thus | 
events teach her more effectually than labored disquisi- 
tions, and illustrations impress her more powerfully 
than many arguments. ‘The Scriptures of divine truth | 
appear peculiarly fitted to engage her attention and ad- 
monish her heart; there is so much simplicity in their | 
narrations—so much sentiment in their ethics. Scarce- 
ly a doctrine is presented to the faith, or a command to 
the observance, that is not touchingly and distinctively | 
exemplified to the sight. Woman, especially in the) 
several eras of Bible history, is depicted to the view 
the living representation of the virtues or the follies, | 
and, we may add, the misfortunes of her age, and her. 
portrait is drawn so truthfully and yet so happily that) 
the female reader of the present day immediately recog- ! 
nizes it as a resemblance. She discerns through the ); 
long series of successive generations as they rise before | 
her the same common features—the individuality of 

character still descriptive of her sex, though modified | 
and varied by the perpetually changing circumstances 

which called for peculiar developments. She feels, | 
while she regards the pictures, that the artist did not | 
exaggerate, and is thus prepared to sympathize with | 
the emotions and motives of the actors in those gone- | 


alone through every trembling fibre, but hell and heav- 
en gave back pulsation. Well, then, may ¢his portrait 
interest us. Eve is first presented to our view encir- 
cled by whatever can attract the heart and charm the 
imagination. Fresh from the hand of her Creator, 
with all her faculties in free and lofty exercise, and yet 


| unbreathed upon by sin, she is introduced to the undis- 


puted lord of a new and perfect world, as his compan- 
ion, friend, and wife. Without borrowing one ray 


‘from the light of Milton’s imagination, with the sim- 
| ple and emphatic Scripture narrative only before us, 


what reflections must crowd in upon the soul necessa- 
rily connected with the subject! We behold Adam 


walking the flower-decked aisles of paradise, gazing on 
‘its magnificent scenery, and giving names to the living 


tenants of his fair domain. We learn, from the sig- 


| nificant phrase which closes his survey, that he sought 
_ sympathy among them, and found it not. Man is sen- 


sible of a want, even in that beautiful Eden, and a feel- 
ing of solitariness seems to have arisen in his bosom, 
permitted by God, to enhance his gratitude for his pur- 
posed gift. “But for Adam, there was not found a 
help-meet for him.” Immediately after this discovery 
we see him losing the remembrance of his loneliness in 
a deep sleep, during which his munificent Creator pre- 
pares for him the companionship he needed. How 
blissful must have been the hour of his awaking, and 
how sweet the song of grateful acknowledgment which 
floated through the bowers of paradise! Very expres- 
sive are the words of their marriage covenant: “ There- 
five shall a man cleave unto his wife; and they shall 
be one flesh.” Did the recollection of that engage- 
ment come upon Adam in the moment of his tempta- 
tion, and urge him to his fall? Alas! for such return 
for his Maker’s kindness! 

The next aspect in which Eve appears before us 
would make us tremble for her, even if we were unac- 
quainted with her history. The scene opens with the 
annuuncement of the subtilty of the serpent, and yet 


a 
Bi all 


eee a 


by scenes, and condemn or approve them intuitively by } represents the woman in conversation with him. We 
an instinctive appeal to her own bosom. ‘T'o bring | might imagine many circumstances which would ac- 
those Scriptural portraitures more particularly before | count for this strange colloquy; but none which would 
the mind, and recommend them to the attention of the | excuse its continuance when once rebellion against her 


young readers of the Ladies’ Repository, is the object Creator had been suggested. The Bible is silent rela- 


of these sketches. Experience teaches us that our im- | tive to her motives, and an attempt to conjecture them 
provement is not always in proportion to our knowl- || would be as vain as unprofitable. She appears to have 
edge, but to the incorporation of that knowledge with | pondered the tempter’s words after he left her; and her 
our thoughts and feelings. ‘T'ruths may be often and |! consequent examination of the tree, which she seems 
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never hitherto to have noticed particularly, manifest a | 
suspicion of the truth of God. Governed less by her | 
reason than her senses, she determined that the quali-| 
ties of the fruit rendered it desirable; and apparently | 
without one doubt of the justness of her conclusions, | 
eat of it, and induced her husband to do so likewise. 
We have no account of the arguments she used to per- 
suade him; for convinced he certainly was not. This | 
we learn from the comment of St. Paul on the relation. | 
He informs us that the woman only was: deceived. 
The man appears to have been influenced entirely by 
her entreaty and example. When the wisdom they | 
had so rashly and wickedly sought revealed to them | 
their guilt, the remorse and sorrow of the woman must. 
have been keenly aggravated by the consciousness that | 
she had led her husband into crime. ‘The sacred pages, | 
however, give no response to our inquiries on this sub- | 
ject. They tell us of her fall, and leave imagination | 
to depict her penitence. We are indeed informed of | 
her acknowledgment of her fault; and clear and unex- | 
tenuated is that acknowledgment: “The serpent be- 
guiled me, and I did eat.” ‘There is no attempt to fol- 
low the precedent of her husband, who, in the confes- | 
sion of his guilt, ungenerously reproaches his Creator 
as its cause, while he accuses his wife as the instigator | 
of his trangression. She seeks not to prove him equal- 
ly culpable with herself by the just retort, “Thou 
shouldst have counseled otherwise,” but in that hour | 
of terror and hopelessness is true to her sex. Then. 
was the curse pronounced which has been fearfully 
accomplished through every succeeding period of time. | 
Yet was it, even in the moment of its utterance, when | 
the creatures of his hand had just provoked the wrath | 
of God, softened and gilded by the promise of its future | 
repeal. | 

How consoling and refreshing must those precious | 
words, “ The seed of the woman shall bruise the ser-| 
pent’s head,” have been to the crushed and sorrowing | 
heart of her who had been “first in the transgression ”’ | 
which was to shed its baleful blight over the destinies | 
of yet unborn generations! She seems to have cher- | 
ished the hope of their speedy fulfillment, as we learn | 
from the exulting exclamation with which she clasped | 
to her bosom the first-born son: “I have gotten a man | 
from the Lord!” or, as it has been rendered, “I have | 
the man Jehovah!” We may easily conceive her| 
spirit lightened of its wearisome burden, as she pic-| 
tured the triumph of Cain over his hereditary foe, and 
the deliverance of the fair world, of which he was the | 
rightful inheritor, from its desolating curse. With’ 
what anxiety must she have watched his approach to 
manhood, and striven to instill into his breast love and | 
obedience to his God. But, alas! soon must she have 
perceived her delusion, and been compelled not only to’ 
weep over the disappointment of her earnest hope, but | 
the effects of her own guilt in the depravity of her off- | 
spring. This we infer from the name bestowed upon | 
her second son—Abel, or vanity. The bright anticipa- | 
ticns of the mother had indeed been vanity; and that | 








we may believe that as Abel grew into promising man- 
hood, and exhibited evidences of that faith which even 
then was casting a faint light over the road to man’s for- 
feited paradise, the hopes of the mother re-bloomed and 
clustered round him as the world’s redeemer. But ere 
long she weeps upon his bloody grave. Cain is his 
murderer, and himself becomes a vagabond over a land 
which was his by inheritance. 

The intelligence of the birth of Seth, with the reason 
of his name, closes the annals of our far-famed ances- 
tress. “God,” said she, “hath appointed me another 
seed instead of Abel, whom Cain slew.” Whether 
she still indulged the belief that one of her immediate 
descendants was to be the Messiah, or repeated disap- 
pointment had taught her the fallacy of her expectations, 
we cannot determine with certainty from the passage 
quoted above. Either may be inferred. I have thought 
it not unworthy of notice that while we have no inti- 
mation of the nature of Adam’s thoughts and feelings 
after his expulsion from Eden, we are made quite fa- 
miliar with Eve’s from her own expressions, Of her 
death we have no account. We will close this sketch 
with an attempt to shadow forth her emotions as she 
passed the portals of paradise. 

Farewell, ye blissful bow’rs! 
Alas, alas, that I must say farewell, 


And breathe no more your atmosphere of flow’rs, 
Nor ’midst your glories dwell! 


O, I would linger here 
On your green threshold, if I might no more, 
Till death, my portion now, should come to bear 
Me to his viewless shore! 


But wherefore ? what would I, 
A fallen spirit, ’midst so pure a scene ? 
What should they do whose lot it is to dae, 
Where only dife hath been ? 


Farewell, ye crystal streams, 
Whose murm’ring oft hath lull’d me to my rest ! 
O, let your music sometimes haunt my dreams, 
And soothe my aching breast! 


Ye groves, within whose shade 

T lov’d to walk in tranquil happiness, 

My step shall ne’er again your calm invade— 
Your dew-gem’d green-sward press! 


I go, a world accurs’d 

By mine own act, in bitterness to tread ; 

But o’er that thought—the darkest, saddest, worst— 
Mercy hath balsam shed ! 


Hush, then, my grief-torn heart, 
Thy throbbings wild—thine agony subdue— 
In faith and hope, if not in peace, depart— 
Ye blissful bowers, adieu ! 


8 © Oem 


SPARE MINUTES. 

Spare minutes are the gold dust of time; and 
Young was writing a true, as well as a striking line, 
when he affirmed that—*Sands make the mountain, 
moments make the year.” Of all the portions of 
our life, the spare minutes are the most fruitful in good 
or evil. They are the gaps through which tempta- 





word well implies the hopelessness that succeeded. Yet | 


tions find the easiest access to the garden. 
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Original. 
“BE YE ALSO READY.” 


BY MISS DE FOREST. 


“Ant thou ready, careless sinner, 

Should the summons come to-day, 

Thrilling through the vaulted heaven, 
That dread mandate to obey? 

Could’st thou meet the king Messiah, 
With thy guilt upon thy brow? 

Or, ‘not ready, not yet ready,’ 
Would’st thou murmur then as now?” 


“Gentle maiden, in thy beauty 

Brilliant as the rosy day, 

Could’st thou calmly hear the spoiler 
Bid thy beauty pass away? 

Ever smiling—care beguiling— 
Life to thee a vernal bloomn— 

Pleasure-seeking—laughter-loving— 
Say, what think’st thou of the tomb?” 


“Crested warrior—haughty conqu’ror— 

Glorying in orphan’s teats— 

Death is waiting for his guerdon: 
Give thou up thy long arrears.” 

Visions bright of earthly glory 
Gleam before his ravished eye; 

“ Untold wealth for one short hour!” 
Hear the dying warrior cry. 


“‘Pale-brow’d student, idolizing 
What shall perish with thine age, 
Soar aloft, and seal thy mem’ry 
On a more enduring page.” 
“Ah!” methinks I hear thee whisper, 
‘«‘ Life to me is wondrous fair— 
Beautiful, and bright, and glorious 
Is the heritage I share.” 


“ Miser, with thy care-worn visage, 
Pallid cheek, and wither’d brow, 


Earth too long hath claim’d thy worship: 


Tell me, art thou ready now?” 
“Richly-laden barks appearing— 

Harvests whit’ning to the eye— 
I would fill another coffer 

Ere I lay me down to die.” 


Lo! the beggar on his pallet, 


Cloth’d with rags and writh’d with pain: 


“Say, poor suff’rer, art thou willing 
An eternal life to gain?” 

List his answer: “ Life eternal! 
Ah, what is it but a name? 

Give me food, relief, and raiment— 
These the blessings I would claim.” 


« Art thou ready, weeping mourner, 
Weari’d with the woes of life? 
Leaning on the precious promise, 
Wilt thou brave the unequal strife?” 
J3 
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“No! no! no! my heart is breaking 
With its longing to be free, 

Yet [ fear, lest in yon heaven 
There should be no room for me.” 


“ Anxious father, sadly harass’d 

For the food thy children need, 

There is One who oft hath promis’d 
All the fatherless to feed : 

Trust them to his kind protection— 
Wing thy flight from earth away.” 

“No! O, no! I cannot leave them— 
Yet a little longer stay.” 


“ Mother, with yon shining cherubs 
Lo, thy lost ones may be found! 
Break, O, break the ties which bind thee 
To this sin-enchanted ground.” 
“My departed ones are blessed, 
But the living claim my care; 
Not yet ready! King of terrors, 
Hear a mother’s earnest prayer!” 


“Hoary age, thy head is silver’d 
With the frosts of many years; 
Surely, surely, thou art ready 
To forsake this vale of tears, 
Borne on angel wings to heaven, 
There thy weari’d feet may rest, 
And thine aged head be pillow’d 
Sweetly on thy Savior’s breast.” 


No! this heart to earth is clinging 
With a never-yielding grasp; 

Yet shall Death, with mighty power, 
Every golden link unclasp. 

Nought cares he for youth or beauty— 
Warrior’s meed, or love, or fame— 

Trembling age, or infant weakness— 
Place or power—worth or name. 


But, alas! how few are ready 
When the hours of trial come, 
Though, perchance, they’re sent in mercy 
To convey the wand’rer home. 
Love and honor, fame and beauty, 
Sin and sorrow, all combine 
To decoy the thoughtless spirit 
From all influence divine. 


Yet there is a balm in Gilead 
For this fever of the soul: 
O, there is a blest Physician, 
Who can make the wounded whole! 
He can give the faith triumphant, 
Which for him counts all but loss— 
He can raise the fallen spirit, 
Through the power of the cross. 


“ Faithful Christian—heaven’s witness— 
For thy God what sayest thou? 
Could’st thou raise a song of triumph, 
Should the summons meet thee now?” 
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“T have fought the trying conflict— 
I through grace have kept the faith! 
Harps of gold and crowns of glory 
Welcome in the hour of death.” 


O, how rich the grace which conquers 
Earth-born hope, or slavish fear ; 

And in hour of dark temptation 
Brings the Savior’s presence near! 

“Ye who would be fully ready, 
When the message comes for you, 

Trust in Him who died for sinners— 
Ye shall find his promise true.” 


—— a @ B Btw 


Original. 

TO MY MOTHER. 
I rove the land that gave me birth, 
The fires that warm my native hearth, 
The fields where childhood’s sunny hours— 
’Mid rip’ning fruits and opening flowers— 
Breath’d pleasure in the floating air; 
Nor thought of pain, nor dream’d of care. 
I love the home of infancy, 
Virginia’s charming scenery, 
The sand-banks of my native shore, 
The whistling winds, the ocean’s roar, 
The storm careering fearfully, 
The snow-capp’d surges, wild and free. 
I love the friends of early years, 
Who kindly wip’d my infant tears, 
The humble church, without a spire, 
Where blazed devotion’s hallowed fire, 
The ministers of sacred truth, 
Who chid the wanderings of my youth. 
I love them all—(God bless my home !)— 
And shall where’er my steps may roam. 
But, mother, when compared wiih thee, 
To me they’re less than vanity ; 
Next to the God she loves so well, 
My mother in my heart shall dwell. 


To guard my unprotected hours, 

To strew my every path with flowers, 

To make my childhood’s sky grow bright, 
To quell my fears, was thy delight; 

And with a love almost divine, 

Thine eyes grew dim in watching mine. 


My mother, in my boyish dreams, 
When fancy ruled her magic realms, 

I gathered wealth, that thy free hand 

Might scatter blessings through the land— 

I climbed Parnassian hills for fame 

To give thy house a deathless name— 

i sought for honor’s thorny road, 

And mingled with the giddy crowd; 

And when the rosy wreath was gain’d, 
Though toil and blood its leaves had stain’d, 
Delighted at thy feet I'd bow, 

And with it deck thy honored brow. 











Those dreams have pass’d, and hopes of heaven 
To nobler themes my thoughts have given. 
Wealth’s golden stores may ne’er be mine, 
Nor fame my humble name enshrine— 
The pathway of humility 
Must lead my footsteps to the sky. 
But, mother, when my wand’rings end, 
Where tall archangels lowly bend, 
Joyful their sovereign Lord to own, 
And worship him who fills the throne, 
Should Jesus deign to smile on me, 
My thoughts shall fondly turn to thee; 
And should a heavenly harp be mine, 
A crown of righteousness divine, 
A mansion in the land of love, 
A home in that bright world above, 
"Twill sweeten all the joys of heaven 
To know they’re to my mother given. 
D. W. 
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THIRD HYMN OF SYNESIUS. 


Awakg, my soul, invade the dazzling height 


Of sacred song, and drink the stream of light: 


Each dark unruly passion charm to rest, 

And fan the flame that purifies the breast. 

A wreath the king of gods may deign to wear, 
I humbly weave: to his pure shrine I bear 

A sacrifice unstain’d by crimson dews, 

A free libation of the heav’nly muse. 

Borne on the wave, or pillow’d on the shore, 
Expos’d to winds that rage, to spas that roar; 
Or safe, and shelter’d in my quiet home, 

Or when o’er mountains drear and wild I roam; 
Or when my liberated feet may gain 

Their native realm, yon fair and blooming plain; 
In life, in death, in rapture, or in woe, 

For thee, blest Lord, the note of praise shall flow. 
Allur’d by tranquil night’s congenial calm, 

For thee I frame the sweet poetic charm. 

When orient roses wreathe the purple morn; 
When noontide splendors all the heav’n adorn; 
When placid ev’ning spreads her gentle wing; 

I wake for thee the full-resounding string. 

Yon stars, that glow with everlasting youth, 
The moon, who walks in light, attests my truth; 
And mighty Sol, who leads the radiant choir, 
And fills the saintly breast with hallow’d fire. 
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HEAVEN IS LOVE. 
Te ransom’d spirit to her home, 
The clime of cloudless beauty flies ; 
No more on stormy seas to roam, 
She hails her haven in the skies: 


But cheerless are those heavenly fields, 
That cloudless clime no pleasure yieids, 
There is no bliss in bowers above, 

If thou art absent, Holy Love! 
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Original. | “skillful in all wisdom, and cunning in knowledge, and 


CHARACTER OF DANIEL. | understanding science, end such as had ability in them 
’ | to stand in the King’s presence.” This was only pre- 
BY. G. WATERMAN, JR, | paratory to a much higher course of instruction. For 


or during the three years of their noviciate, they were 
Few men are distinguished for many traits of supe- taught “the learning and the tongue of the Chaldeans.” 
riority. Alexander could conquer a world, but could) Among these Hebrew youths Daniel and his three 
not govern himself, much less his subjects. Napo- friends were pre-eminent. The course of strict regi- 
leon was unsurpassed in military tactics; but in that | men which they pursued gave them clear heads and 
only he excelled his compeers. Homer was renowned | vigorous intellects. Unlike their companions, they lost 
only for poetic powers, Demosthenes for his eloquence, |no time in reveling and dissipation; and consequently 
Aristotle for his metaphysical subtilties, Newton for his their minds were never unhinged by protracted sensual 
powers of analysis, Mozart for those of music, and | excitements and pleasures. These two causes would 
Burritt for his extensive acquaintance with different of themselves be sufficient to account for the superior- 
languages. | ity of Daniel and his friends. But in addition to these 
There are, however, a few—although but very few— | they were assisted by wisdom from on high. “As for 
whose names stand emblazoned on the historic page as these four children, God gave them knowledge and 
either possessing a universal genius, or at least as hav-|| skill in all learning and wisdom.” And the testimony 
ing made attainments varied as well as rare. Such/| of the King himself, upon the thorough examination of 
men were Luther, and Paul, and David—men who ap-|| them at the close of their noviciate, was, that none was 
pear as stars of the first magnitude in the great con-|| found like them. “And in all matters of wisdom and 
stellation of human excellence. Of this class no one | understanding that the King inquired of them, he found 
is more worthy of study and imitation than the Chal- ‘them ten times better than all the magicians and astrol- 
dean statesman and prophet, Daniet. In whatever “ogers that were in all his realm.’ These magicians 
point of view we consider his character, it stands out! and astrologers were the most enlightened and scien- 
in bold relief, unsurpassed in symmetry and beauty ‘tific men of that age. They devoted themselves exclu- 
by any of the fair group which surrounds it. ‘sively to the cultivation of the sciences; and their re- 
Daniel was a Hebrew noble. In his early youth the | nown as men of letters stands emblazoned upon the 
royal city of his nation was besieged and taken by the | historic page of high antiquity. Yet Daniel surpasses 
invading armies of the King of Babylon. The reign-| them all; and at the age of twenty-one was found ten 
ing monarch, Jehoiakim, together with all the members} times better in all subjects requiring wisdom and under- 
of the royal family were taken prisoners, and many of | standing than any member of this learned body. 
them carried into Babylon. Among these were Daniel|| But besides this direct testimony we have much of 
and his three friends. At the age of eighteen he was ‘an indirect character, which we shall notice hereafter. 
brought into the royal household of the King of Baby-| The honest fearlessness of character, as manifested 
lon, and, after a preparation of three years’ duration,|/in the execution of duty, is that which first attracts 
was advanced to the dignity of courtier of that mighty | our observation, and which strikes the mind of every 
realm. For more than seventy years, and under no} attentive reader with feelings of admiration and awe. 
less than seven different monarchs, was he employed in|) When the haughty and disappointed monarch, in the 
the most honorable, and, at the same time, most ardu- height of his rage and vexation, had commanded all the 
ous and difficult affairs of state. /wise men to be destroyed, because they could not show 
In contemplating his character, we shall view him in ‘him a dream which had escaped his own memory, 
his relations to the state, to society, and to God; or, in ‘Daniel did not hesitate to tell him that he had com- 
other words, as a statesman, a civilian, and a Christian.|| manded a thing of them which none but the God of 
In a good statesman we expect to find /A/gh intelli-| heaven could perform. On another occasion, having 
gence combined with fearlessness in the execution of ‘interpreted a vision which foreshadowed approaching 
duty, and unimpeachable political integrity. It is not} calamity to the King, he stands up before that most 
necessary to stop here in order to show the relations|, powerful and wicked monarch, and admonishes him of 
which these several elements of character bear to each ‘his guilt and danger, and advises an immediate refor- 
other and to the complex whole, or the necessity of | mation. “ Wherefore, O King, let my counsel be 
their existence in the formation of a thorough states-| acceptable unto thee, and break off thy sins by right- 
man. Such a discussion might not be deemed appro-| eousness, and thine iniquities by showing mercy to the 
priate in a work like the Repository. I shall simply | poor, if it may be the lengthening of thy tranquility.” 
attempt to show that, as a statesman, Daniel possessed | Nebuchadnezzar was an ambitious prince, filled with 
these several attributes of character, which fitted him arrogance and self-conceit. The incurring of his dis- 
for the discharge of the highest functions of govern- | pleasure was death. The rank of the victim was of 
ment. /no consideration. His courtiers and advisers must be 
Of the inte!!ectual character of Daniel we are as- | slain because they cannot perform impossibilities, and 
sured from the fact that, although but a youth of eigh- grati!y his peevisi, and superstitious disposition. Even 
teen, he was comprehended under those who were the first of icers of the royal city must be cast into a 
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fiery furnace, heated to a seven-fold intensity, because 


they would not gratify his vanity. Yet before this| 


same passionate and excitable man dares a Hebrew 
captive stand up and reprove him for his sins, and ad- 
vise a reformation. He feared not to do his duty even 
at the imminent peril of his life. 

But a more forcible illustration of this trait of char- 
acter occurs under the dissolute reign of Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s grand-son, Belshazzar. This weak and effemi- 
nate prince was wholly under the control of his pas- 
sions, Pleasure was the only object of his pursuit. 
And although, in name, the monarch of one of the 
mightiest empires of antiquity, it was but in name; for 
the whole government was in the hands of his queen 
mother, Nitocris. Banquetings and revelry was the 
order of the day, or rather night, at the court. On one 
occasion a more splendid feast than usual was to be 
prepared. It was to be given to a thousand of the 
chief officers of the government, and was intended as a 
full display of the regal splendor of that most Juxurious 
of the oriental courts. All business was suspended, 
and every thing which could add amusement and inter- 
est to the scene, or gratify the vanity and sensuality of 
a voluptuous prince, was present. It is night. The 
day has passed amid scenes of debauchery. Inflamed 
by wine, the King, to humor his guests, please his own 
vanity, and insult the Jews, has sent to the tower for 
the golden vessels of the Lord’s house, that he and his 
princes may drink therefrom. They are filled. The 
King is almost deified by the fawning but semi-intoxi- 
cated sycophants who surround him. And he, almost 
persuaded by their flatteries into the belief of his own 
divinity, receives their adulations and praises. Every 


voice pours forth its fulsome panegyric, and the walls}! 


of the canopied court re-echo the eulogistic strain. 
But what has caused so sudden a change? Why does 
the flattered monarch and his pampered admirers stand 
still, stricken with terror and awe? A naked hand has 
traced in mystic characters the devoted monarch’s doom. 
But who shall read that unknown inscription? The 
magicians and astrologers are called in vain. In the 
consternation, the queen mother appears, and bidding 
her effeminate son fear not, advises Daniel to be called. 
But what a contrast does he present in his appearance 
and address to that of the sickly sycophants who but a 
few moments before had filled the King’s ears with his 
own praises! He first alludes to the former judgments 
upon the King’s ancestral family, particularly upon his 
grand-father for his wickedness. ‘And thou, his son, 
O Belshazzar, hast not humbled thyself, although thou 
knewest all this, but hast lifted up thyself against the 
Lord of heaven; and they have brought the vessels of 


his house before thee, and thou and thy lords, thy! 


wives and thy concubines have drunk wine in them: 
and thou hast praised the gods of silver and gold, of 
brass, iron, wood, and stone, which see not, nor hear, 
nor know: and the God in whose hand thy breath is, 
and whose are all thy ways, hast thou not glorified.” 
What a stern rebuke is here administered! When all 


around, including the queen mother, were seeking te 
Ver. NL—26 


| soothe the anguished spirit of the King, and to allay 
his fears, Daniel fearlessly declares the guilt of the 
King, and the swift impending ruin of himself and 
kingdom, and that, too, in the presence both of his 
family and courtiers. Such an act of fearlessness in 
the discharge of duty stands unrivaled on the pages of 
history. And the argument is fair, and the inference 
perfectly legitimate, that he who could manifest such 
fearlessness under circumstances to every susceptible 
mind so trying, would exhibit the same trait of char- 
acter in circumstances demanding less sacrifice of feel- 
ing and accompanied by less danger. 

To these attributes of a true statesman was super- 
added an unimpeachable political integrity. 

The testimony of friends on such a point might per- 
haps be called in question. We all know the blinding 
character of prejudice when exerted for or against any 
one. An over-weening confidence and affection might 
also bias the judgment of friends, and, to some extent, 
invalidate their testimony. But surely there is no dan- 
ger of this kind to be apprehended from enemies, 
They cannot be charged with making too favorable a 
decision, especially when their interests as well as their 
feelings are on the opposite side. Yet such is the tes- 
timony which we have concerning the political integ- 
rity of Daniel. His honor and dignity, and continual 
| preferment had excited the envy and malignant passions 
of many of the court. Hatred and determined oppo- 
sition were the natural consequences; and his removal 
from the high station which he occupied was resolved 
upon. But how could this be accomplished? He was 
high in the favor of the King. Their only hope, there- 
fore, was in impeachment. ‘To ground an impeach- 
ment his conduct was eagerly watched by the keen eye 
of jealousy. But their eyes grew weary with watch- 
ing, while hope deferred made the heart sick. They 
| then reviewed his conduct. For more than sixty years 
he had been connected with the administration of the 


| 





government, and for many years, and under more than 
/one monarch, had been the prime minister of state. 
But what was the result of all their scrutiny into past 
and present conduct? “They could find none occa- 
‘sion nor fault: forasmuch as he was faithful, neither 
| was there any error or fault found in him. ‘Then said 
‘these men, We shall not find any occasion against this 
‘Daniel, except we find it against him concerning the 
‘law of his God.” What must have been the probity 
_and political integrity of that man whose personal and 
' political enemies could find no fault in him? Verily, 
he must have been unsurpassed and even unequaled in 
this respect by any who have succeeded him, or polit- 
ical defamation and detraction were then unknown! 

_ Thus much for the positive and direct testimony 
concerning Daniel as a statesman. But there is a 
great amount of incidental and indirect evidence of his 
qualifications furnished by his history. Had he not 
| possessed, to an eminent degree, all the essential attri- 
butes of a perfect statesman, he could not have main- 
‘tained the high station at court which he cckapied 
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commenced under Nebuchodonosor II., the Nebuchad- A) A FAMILY SCENE. 
nezzar of Scripture. He continued in power under | — 

Evil Merodach, the profligate son and successor of Neb- | 1 * Just as the twig is bent the tree 's inclined.”—Pope. 
uchadnezzar. As the sacred historian informs us, at | -~ 

the first promotion of Daniel, that “he continued even | | ] uavreNnen not long since to call at a certain neigh- 
unto the first year of King Cyrus,” it is certain that he | bor’s for the purpose of friendly conversation, when on 
was engaged at court under the two next succeeding a sudden half a dozen boys and girls pushed into the 
monarchs, Neriglissor and Laborasoarchod, both of | room, and, with a boisterous sound of words and laugh- 
whom, and especially the latter, were most vicious and | ter, confused and almost drowned our conversation. 
abandoned princes, Of the latter the historian remarks |The father reddened with seeming resentment, = 
that. “being hern with ihe most vicious inclinations, said, in a soft tone, “Dou'l, my children, be noisy.” 
he indulged them without restraint when he cawe w) He might as well have been silent; for they have been 
the crown, as if he had been invested with sovereign | too long acquainted with this irresolute and unsteady 


power only to have the privilege of committing with 
impunity the most infamous and barbarous actions.” 
Under his successor, Labynitus, or Belshazzar, an ef- 
feminate and dissolute prince, Daniel was promoted to 
be third ruler of the kingdom. During the reign of 
this prince, the affairs of the government were wholly 
under the control of Nitocris, an ambitious woman, 
but one possessed of a strong mind. ‘This accounts 
for the fact, that Daniel, although an officer in the gov- 
ernment, was comparatively unknown, or at least for- 
gotten by this pleasure-loving monarch. And here we 
have an indirect but strong argument in favor of Dan- 
iel’s ability and faithfulness as a statesman. While 
the pleasure-seeking companions of the King were 
spending their whole time in dissipation and luxury, 
he was engaged in directing the affairs of the empire; 
and so faithful was he in the discharge of his duty, that 
he never found time for indulgence in those scenes of 
amusement and pleasure in which the King spent his 
whole time, regardless of the welfare of the empire. 
As the latter never troubled himself about state affairs, 
and the former never frequented those places and scenes 
which would unfit him for the proper discharge of his 
duties, the natural consequence was that they were per- 
sonally unknown to each other, and that when Dan- 
iel was brought into the banqueting court to interpret 
the mysterious inscription upon the wall, the queen 
mother was compelled to introduce him anew to the 
sovereign! 

With the death of Belshazzar ended the Babylonian 
empire; but not the prosperity of Daniel. Under 
the Median prince, Darius, he was advaiiced to still 
higher honors, which he continued to enjoy under the 
estimable Cyrus even to the day of his death. Now 
had he not been, in every respect, fitted—eminently 
fitted—for the station which he occupied, we cannot 
conceive it possible that he should have maintained it, 
and even been advanced from one post of honor and 
dignity to another, under so many different princes, of 
such different characters, and even to have withstood the 
shock of a complete overthrow of the government and 
the establishment of a foreign prince. The decided 
preference given to him by the Median King over all 
the other courtiers, strongly shows that his talents and 
fidelity were well known and appreciated, even at a 
foreign court. 








(To be concluded.) 
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government, to pay the least attention to what was 


said. ‘They continued their noise till one, a little out 
of breath, drew off from the rest, to listen to a story 
his father was relating. Presently he cried out, “ Fath- 
er, you don’t tell that story right.” “But do you not 
know, my son, it is not good manners to interrupt your 
father when talking?” “But I say, father, you don’t 
tell that story as I heard it.” His father was silent, 
and his son went on with the story; the old man was 
as tame as a whipped spaniel till it was finished. He 
then said, “Come, my son, come, my son, fetch some 
wood and put it on the fire.” ‘“Can’t, father: let Sam 
go; great lazy boy, he han’t done nothing to-day.” 
“Yes, I have done more than you have, too: you may 
go; father told you first.” “Don’t say so, Sammy; 
come, John, you are father’s best boy: run and bring 
some wood.” “Yes, I am always the best boy when 
there is any thing to do: have to do every thing under 
the sun. Great lazy Kate stays in the house, and can't 
do nothing: let her go.” In the end, the father went 
and got it himself. In his absence, as one was sitting 
down in his chair, another pulled the chair away, and 
let him fall to the floor. He scrambled up in a rage, 
and fell upon his brother with his fist and teeth, and 
began to cry, “Father, John is biting and striking me.” 
“Well, Sam pulled the chair away, and almost killed 
me.” Kate has got a pin and pricks me,” screamed 
another. “He pinched me first,” said Kate. “Give 
me my thing here,” bawled the fifth. “I won’t; ’tisn’t 
yours; it’s mine: you said I might have it.” “L-a, 
my son, do give it to him.” “I won't.” And away 
it went into the fire. 

Dinner was soon ready, and another scene of irreg- 
ularities now opened. The children scampered and 
huddled round the table, and each began to help him- 
self before the duties of the table were attended to. 
They cut and slashed, crowded and differed, till the pie 
was brought to the table, when one called out with 
authority, “Mother, give me a great piece.” “Sam 
(said another) has got a piece as big again as I have;” 
and away went his piece upon the floor, “O my 
dear,” said the mother, “that is naughty; shouldn’t do 
so: don’t cry, my dear, and I will give you a great 
piece. I believe,” said the mother, “the children al- 
ways act worse when we have company, than at 
any other time. They act worse than I ever knew 
them.” 
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CALORIC AS AN AGENT.* 


BY J. M. ARMSTRONG, 





Tue motions of the magnetic needle are another | 
mystery which has been considered inex plicable. But | 
this, also, may be traced to the ageney of caloiic. itis) 
aspecics of aur uon, We introduce caloric, and lo! 
the mystery vanishes. It is truly said that all mysteries. 
are perfectly simple when once the key to their solu- 
tion has been obtained. 

Let us inquire whether there is not a current of this 
fluid constantly flowing in the direction to which the 
magnetic needle points. One of the properties of ca- 
loric is to seek an equilibrium. An interchange of ca- 
loric is said to be constantly going on at all possible 
temperatures. The interchange is mutual; but a cold 
body will receive a much greater quantity from a warm 
one than the warm will from the cold, ‘Thus, the ten- 
dency of all bodies is to become of an equal tempera- 
ture. Now, every school-boy knows that the equatorial 
regions of the earth are much warmer than the polar 
regions; and the obvious conclusion is, that a current 
of caloric is constantly flowing from the hot regions to 
the poles. This must take place independently of the 
heated atmosphere which is known to flow to the poles, 
since the exchange of caloric between bodies is inde- 
pendent of the medium in which it takes place. Now, 
the magnetic needle possesses the peculiar property of 
being affected by these polar currents; and, being bal- 
anced on a pivot, it is easily turned in the direction of 
the current. The caloric which affects the magnet 
must be in the form of electricity. It is in this way 
alone that we can account for the fact, that there are 
but three of the metals capable of becoming perma- 
nently magnetic, which are iron, nickel, and cobalt— 
these possessing, in an eminent degree, the property of 
conducting this modification of caloric. 

There are other principles, or circumstances, in op- 
eration by which an electrical current might be created. 
The earth may operate some how on the principle of a 
Voltaic battery, or pile, there being a much greater 
quantity of decomposition constantly going on in the 
torrid zone than in the polar regions. Thus one would 
be positively and the other negatively electrified; and 
in this case a current would be created. Electricity 
and caloric we take to be only different modes of exci- 
ting caloric. This is proven by several facts. When 
a number of small plates of zinc and copper are em- 
ployed in the formation of a Voltaic battery, electricity 
is generated; but when their numbers are diminished, 
and the plates enlarged, heat is evolved. 

And, again, in the conversion of water into vapor, 
it is well known that it combines with a large portion 
of caloric. The vapor thus formed rises and becomes 
clouds; and when it is condensed into water again, in 
the formation of rain, its caloric is frequently given off 





in the form of electricity. It would be unreasonable 
‘to suppose that the caloric is decomposed when it 
“reached the regions of clouds; besides, caloric is a sim- 
ple essence, and therefore incapable of decomposition. 
| Let us follow this idea a little further, and see how 
,it becomes electricity. Caloric is a very elwetic sul- 
stance, a laree quantity oi which can be compressed 
ito a small space. When the vapory clouds are con- 
_densed into mist or rain, its caloric is liberated from its 
combined state, but retained in a compressed state. 
When the quantity becomes so great that the clouds 


are incapable of retaining it any longer, it perforates 


the air, and the effect is seen in vivid streams of light- 
ning, producing thunder. 

A very simple and easy experiment will satiafy every 
one of the correctness of this theory, as wel! .s illus- 
trate the nature of electricity. Take a piece of sealing- 
wax, or any other non-conductor, and it will be discov- 





ered that it cannot be heated by friction, whilst a good 
conductor, a piece of metal for instance, can be very 
easily heated in this way. Now, the only difference, 
is this—the metal being a good conductor liberates the 
caloric as fast as it is disengaged, and becomes sensible. 
The sealing-wax retains it in a compressed state, until 
some conducting substance is brought within its influ- 
ence, when the whole of the caloric thus retained is 
liberated at once in the form of electricity. 

This theory accounts very satisfactorily why thunder 
and lightning are never produced in very cold weather. 
The circumjacent atmosphere being so cold, or being 
deprived of a quantity of caloric below its natural ca- 
pacity, the caloric passes into it as fast as it is liberated 
from the vapory clouds, and it is thus prevented from 
accumulating in this compressed state. 

From these facts we infer that electricity is but a 
modification of caloric. The only difference is in the 
mode of disengaging it from matter. If it is rendered 
free as fast as it is disengaged, it is in the form of 
heat; but if any quantity is set at liberty together, it 
exhibits itself in the form of electricity. 

In the remarks we have just submitted we plainly 
see the universal agency of caloric. ‘To the power of 
this agent we can assign no bounds, It is by ¢ that 








* Concluded from page 167. 


the great I Am “taketh up the islands in his fingers as 
a very little thing.” He commands, and it is done. 
The elements obey him. When its power is permitted 
to exert itself in the bowels of the earth, it groans and 
quakes. It is the agent by which this world is one day 
to be destroyed. Yea, under the guidance of the Eter- 
nal Reason, it becomes the grand agent by which worlds 
are created and destroyed. It moves and guides the 
planetary worlds in their orbits. And if we follow it 
beyond the confines of our system of worlds into the 
regions of space, there we behold the Almighty em- 
ploying it in the creation and destruction of suns, with 
all their retinue of worlds, During the last century 
thirteen stars have disappeared, and ten new ones ap- 
peared in different parts of the heavens. In the time 
of Tycho Brahe, a great conflagration must have taken 
place in the constellation Cassiopeia. A star became 
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so brilliant that it could be seen at noon-day, when its 
great brilliancy began to diminish, and, without moving 
from its place, became utterly extinct. 

It will be noticed that we have confined our remarks 
to the operations and effects of caloric on inorganic 
matter; that of organic would form a subject still more 
interesting, but of which we shall not now speak. We 
do not suppose that our opinions and deductions are 
entirely free from error, although generally deduced 
from facts, as we are not in possession of suitable ap- 
paratus to institute, in every case, the necessary exper- 
iments. It cannot, however, be successfully contro- 
verted, that the several facts and principles to which we 
have adverted, exert an influence some how in the man- 
ner we have attempted to explain. We have long 
been dissatisfied with the prevailing theories of the day. 
They have become too complicated. There are too 
many agents employed; whereas, the greatest possible 
simplicity characterizes all the operations of nature. 
We are very confident that if the principles we have 
hinted at were carried out in ali their bearings, they 
would lead to the discovery of the true theory of the 
universe, 

There can be no doubt that science is destined, ere 
long, to undergo a complete revolution; and we are 
sustained in this opinion by eminent philosophers, who 
have not only predicted it, but intimated the direction 
whence it is to be brought about. It was the opinion 
of Sir Humphrey Davy, that “the slow and silent op- 
erations of electricity on the surface of the earth would 
be found intimately and importantly connected with 
the order and economy of nature.” Dr. Priestly says 
that “electricity seems to be an inlet into the internal 
structure of bodies, on which all their sensible proper- 
ties depend;” and in the prophetic train of mind in 
which he seemed to indulge, he adds, “Therefore, by 
pursuing this new light, the bounds of natural science 
may possibly be extended beyond what we now can 
conceive. New worlds may be opened to our view by 
a new set of philosophers, in quite a new field of spec- 
ulation.” 

The foregoing remarks were not penned in a spirit 
of wanton innovation, but with a sincere desire to 
benefit science, however feeble our exertions may be. 
As an inquirer after truth, we can truly adopt the words 
of the poet, who said— 


‘“ Where can I journey to your secret spring, 
Eternal nature? Onward still I press— 
Follow thy windings still, yet sigh for more.” 


= 1 BD Que 


WHO IS POOR? 
Waar man is poor? Not he whose brow 
Is wet with Heaven’s own dew, 
Who breathes to God a heartfelt vow, 
Whose pledge is strong and true;— 
The morning calls his active feet 
To no enchanting dome, 
But evening and the twilight sweet 
Shall light his pathway home. 
3 
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DEATH. 


BY JOHN T. BRAME, 


“ And when he had opened the fourth seal, I heard the voice 
of the fourth beast say, Come and see. And I looked, and be- 
hold, a pale horse, and his name that sat on him was Death.” 

* The last enemy that shall be destroyed is Death.” 


I. 
Srern monarch of the dreadful realms of shade! 
We sing thy gloomy triumphs, ere we’re laid, 
Still victims, in thy prison-house of clay— 
We the frail tenants of a fleeting day. 
We hail thee, tyrant of the terrored tomb, 
Our enemy and messenger of doom; 
We feel our weakness, and we own thy power, 
Which bows the noblest form, and smites the fairest 
flower! 


Il. 
Man starts into existence, plays awhile 
In life’s short scene, deep-versed in every wile; 
And while he vainly to his strength doth trust, 
Unwept, unhonored, sinks to native dust, 
The king, the slave, the base-born, and the great, 
Yield, undistinguished, to the nod of fate; 
The victor chains the conquer’d to his car, 
And him in turn enslaved, triumphant Death doth bear. 


II. 
The innocent, the joyous, playful boy, 
Whose only thought is for some pleasing toy, 
Whose thoughtless mind ne’er had a bad design, 
And ne’er to vicious pathways did incline, 
By Death is taken from his harmless mirth, 
And lives no more upon this joyless earth; 
And ere he’s wafted to his native skies, 
But blooms awhile in beauty, pines away, and dies. 


Iv. 
The youth, just enter’d on earth’s tcilsome ways, 
Seeking for pleasure, or for wealth, or praise— 
Sure of success—in expectation high— 
Preparing to live long, but not to die, 
And madly wasting life’s important hour 
In useless wanderings from flower to flower, 
Is snatched by Death from his ambitious way— 
Hope’s fairy prospects vanish, and her dreams decay! 


v. 
And man, proud man, undaunted, strong, and brave, 
In life’s last hour his might is nought to save, 
Broken and shatter’d by disease and pain, 
Like the frail bark upon the raging main, 
He’s tost, the sport of the unpitying storm, 
And finds no timely aid, no helping arm; 
And while the waves their burden onward urge, 
He sinks to rise no more beneath th’ engulfing surge. 


vi. 
The old, oppress’d with weight of griefs and years, 
Find no kind shelter from Death’s fatal snares; 
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For hoary-headed wisdom he doth feel 
No reverence: beneath his iron heel, 
Like helpless infancy, old age doth yield— 
Its hoarded treasures can afford no shield— 
The lessons of experience nought avail: 
Like the strong trunk, it falls before the rushing gale. 


Vil. 
Death knows no grade among the sons of earth— 
Respects no rank of affluence, fame, or birth— 
No gold can bribe him to an hour’s delay— 
No bulwarks check him in his furious way. 
He sits upon the throne of royal state, 
And reigns supreme, in mansions of the great; 
The humblest cottage knows his presence well— 
The city and the waste, the mountain and the dell. 


VIII. 
Although ambition’s star allures to fame, 
And points its votary to the conqueror’s claim, 
Like the unstable light, which oft at eve 
Its dwelling in the deep morass doth leave, 
And dances, fitful, o’er the dusky heath, 
Its radiance deceives, and leads to death. 
To him earth’s mightiest warriors must yield, 
Though crowned with glory’s plume on the ensan- 
guined field. 


Ix. 

Behold the hectic cheek and nerveless arm, 
The faltering footstep, and the wasted form 
Of nobly-gifted genius! Such an one 
I knew—in mind’s bright hemisphere a sun— 
A generous heart was his—his manly breast 
High honor led—our tear-drops speak the rest! 
Beneath the valley-clod, in slumber deep, 

The sons of science and of song, forgotten, sleep! 


x. 
And cannot moral worth ward off this blow, 
Thou heartless rioter in human woe? 
And dost thou quench those orbs benign, whose light, 
Borrow’d from heav’n, illumes the cheerless night, 
Which sin’s dark pinion sheds upon the world? 
The Christian dies; but when the dart is hurled 
That bows his mortal form, thy power is o’er, 

O, Death! thy malice cannot reach the heav’nly shore! | 


XI. 
How vast thy triumphs, monarch of the grave! 
How numerous thy weapons—ocean wave, 
Tempest and famine, pestilence and fire, 
And man himself—all engines of thine ire! 
What countless tenants in thy chambers crowd! 
O’er many a brilliant eye hath past thy cloud; 
How many a form of beauty thou hast crushed, 
And many a winning voice in the tombs stillness 
hushed! 


XII. 
But Death himself shall die! The final day 


His pallid victims from their sleep shall wake, 
And his wide kingdom to its centre shake— 
Each dusty dungeon shall unfold its doors; 
The ocean-buried, line the ocean shores; 
And none of all his trophies shall remain, 
To grace his silent court, and mark his gloomy reign! 
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THE LAST SONG. 
My early hopes are fled, 
My days on earth are past, 
My grave is round me spread, 
My hour is overcast. 
I look to heav’n, and kneel, 
To know what is to be; 
I turn to earth, and feel 
It is no place for me. 





For I am now alone, 
I wither as the weed, 
And in my breast is sown 
A deep and deadly seed. 
O, O! it does, alas, 
My spirit doubly bow, 
To think on what I was, 
And feel what I am now. 


No friendly hand appears, 
No cottage and no home, 
I die, but shed no tears, 
The worst, the worst is come. 
I know and feel my doom, 
Far from a human race, 
The desert is my tomb, 
And heav’n my dwelling place. 


Away, away, away, 
Upon an angel’s wing; 
The night is chang’d to day, 
The halleluiahs ring: 
Then vanish all regret, 
I see the heav’nly clime, 
For life and death have met 
Eternity and time. 
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THE DYING BELIEVER. 
Come, stingless Death, heave o’er; lo, here’s my pass, 
In bloody characters, by his hand who was, 

And is, and shall be. Jordan, cut thy stream, 

Make channels dry; I bear my Father's name 

Stampt on my brow. I'm ravish’d with my crown, 





It shines so bright. Down with all glory, down, 





That worlds can give. I see the pearly port, 
The golden street, where blessed souls resort, 
The tree of life, floods gushing from the throne, 
Call me to joys; begone, short woes, begone; 

I liv’d to die, but now I die to live; 

I do enjoy more than I did believe; 





Of earth and time shall witness his decay— 


The promise—me, into possession sends, 
Faith in fruition, hope in glory ends, 
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SKETCHES FROM LIFE. 
BY MRS. DUMONT. 


In a certain valley, overshadowed by the wing of 
peace, and bestrewn with gifts that attested one of 
nature’s most prodigal moods, the inhabitants had 
to busy themselves only in the various devices, by 
which enjoyment is diversified—inventions, to which, 
in the absence of all need, man is still driven to charm 
his soul to quiet. And among these devices they made 
themselves gardens of pleasure, and called upon genius, 
and taste, and fancy, to direct and assist in their embel- 
lishment. Whatever, from the wide fields of fiction 
and enchantment, or from the exhaustless resources of 
art, could delight the sense, or minister to the soul’s 
capabilities of enjoyment, was brought thither. In- 
vention was wearied in striving to give them variety as 
well as beauty, and industry was overwrought in labor- 
ing to bring them to perfection. Flowers and fruits 
of intoxicating sweets were trailed over their bowers, 
and a dreamy and delicious langor was sent through 
all their shades. Rich shadows lay upon their walks, 
and mellowed the golden light that streamed through 
the foliage—fountains sparkled in their recesses, and 
the fall of cascades came lullingly upon the charmed 
ear. The young, the gentle, and the lovely, to whom 
these gardens were especially consecrated, rambled 
through them with a bewildering delight, yielding them- 
selves up unresistingly to the seductive sorcery of the 
influences of the place. 

But the dwellers of that valley, who were watchful 
observers of all the diagnostics of human weakness, 
and who were familiar with the arcana of natural sci- 
ence, became aware that these influences exercised no 
healthy spell. They found, by analysis, that the wa- 
ters that so sparkled to the eye were possessed of no 
power of refreshing, or of quenching the heart’s thirst— 
that the odor of those gorgeous flowers, though ravish- 
ing to the sense, was blent with miasma and stupefying 
vapors; and the fruits so lovely to the eye and pleasant 
to the taste, were imbued with a slow and insidious 
poison, which, to those who fed often thereon, resulted 
not only in an utter prostration of their strength, but a 
morbid lothing of all that gave health or vitality. And 
they who marked the feebleness of others but to pity 
and support it, looked upon the fair crowds that resorted 
to these deleterious shades, with an earnest and sorrow- 
ing interest. And they said, “Let us plant for them 
yet another garden; in which there shall not be a sin- 
gle plant or shrub that will not sustain and invigorate. 
They who are charmed here to repose, need exercise 
rather than slumber—they are to be nurtured for other 
realms! How is it that we leave them thus, where the 
faculties we should seek to strengthen are drugged to 
utter inaction? Let us prepare for them other and 
healthier bowers. There are shades that send up no 
dank vapors—there are trailing vines, and goodly and 
unibrageous trees, whose fruits possess no poison. 
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These let us plant. There are waters, not only bright 
and sweet to the taste, but full of strength and of heal- 
ing. We will dig deep for these, and they who draw 
rom our pure, cool wells, shall be indeed and essen- 
tially refreshed.” The suggestion was not lost. The 
garden was forthwith laid out. From the east and the 
west, the north and the south, plants and “trees bear- 
ing fruit” were brought hither, and all were of suste- 
nance or of healing. Its paths were cleared and its 
gates flung invitingly open. Pure and bracing was 
the breath exhaled from its bowers; and they who en- 
tered and ate of its fruits, found themselves soothed 
without stupefaction, and strengthened without excite- 
ment. But, alas! of the throngs that had pressed to 
the gardens of pleasure, how small was the number 
that was drawn hence to this place of health! Those 
who had resorted there so rarely as to be little enfeebled 
by their influences, or whose stronger taste had become 
sated with their sweets, turned hither with delight; 
but the young, the gay, the sickly, the feverish and 
thirsting crowd gave but a glance at its quiet and some- 
what grave shades, and hurried past to their wonted 
and favorite haunts. They who had labored in the 
new garden, and who looked with an eye of tenderness 
upon those for whom it had been prepared, mused upon 
the cause. And they remembered that gayety, to the 
heart of youth, is as the warm sunlight to the butter- 
fly, and that they turn with instinctive revolt from the 
shades where no summer beams play. And they said, 
“The boughs which bear our precious fruits fling too 
heavy a shadow for the eye of youth, or the nerve of 
the feeble. They should have been checkered with 
plants of lighter form and hue. The wells we have 
dug are too deep for the feeble or the indifferent to draw 
up their waters. Neither do these wake their thirst. 
It is the stream that gushes musically over the rocks— 
not the founts that lie so still and deep—that arrests the 
careless, and bids them pause and taste. Would we 
draw these within the influences of our medicinal 
shades, we must accord something of indulgence to 
the eye and the fancy. Our founts must all be pure ; 
but we will lead some of those summer streamlets 
hither whose sparkling and not unhealthy draughts 
may be tasted without too great an effort. Among our 
rich and strengthening vines and fruit trees we will 
plant some simple shrubs bearing blossoms, such as the 
young eye loves to look upon, rather than fruit. What 
though in themselves they be of little worth? See 
only that they are innoxious, and they shall not be val- 
ueless. They shall lighten the depth of foliage that 
wears so repellant a solemnity to the pleasure-loving 
eye, and lure within the circle of our healthful walks 
some who would never otherwise be drawn from the 
Upas bowers of our rival gardens.” 

“There is a moral to all human tales;” and what is 
the moral of this our little allegory 7 Simply that, in 
like manner, we would draw the young, the uncultiva- 
ted, and the volatile, within the infiuence of the Repos- 
itory—we would lure to its pages the eye in whose 
depths the world of thought has not yet been stirred— 
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that turns for all its interests to the unintellectual paths 
of life, or, to the cloud-land of imagination. How 
shall we effect our purpose? What shall we bring for 
the gay, the thoughtless, the pleasure-seeking, the sen- 
sitive, the dreamy, and the romantic? How are these 
to be lured to the grounds consecrated to their nurture? 
Our range is circumscribed by the law of moral health, 
which the founders of these grounds have established 
as the rule of their arrangement. We may not go 
into the fields of fiction; for our offering is to be innov- 
ious. However varied, or whencesoever the draughts 
we bring, their founts must be one—their sweets must 
be of truth, their glitter of reality. We may not mock 
those who taste with ideal claims upon their interest. 
Tell us, then, our young, or gay, or sentimental reader, 
how are we to interestyou? You have found a luxury 
morbid though it be in laughing over the pictured and 
labored scenes of humor, or still more in weeping over 
those of perhaps guilty passion. ‘The sweeping chords 
of romance stir all your treasures of feeling—awake all 
your capabilities of intense emotion! And this is luxu- 
ry! But has real existence no tones of sufficient power 
to call them forth? Is there nothing in breathing, act- 
ing, feeling, suffering humanity to thrill the deep places 
of your sympathy? The ear whose fine sense has been 
quickened by cultivation rather than deadened or per- 
verted by fictitious sounds, will turn with interest to 
the great mass of actual human being—it will listen 
for the “still sad music of humanity.” The world is 
not all vulgar rush, and din, and coarseness, and heart- 
less jargon. Through all its common-place sounds 
there comes to the waiting ear an undertone, breathing 
of tenderness, and trust, and love, and joy, and hope, 
and sorrow, and suffering, and all that make up the 
material of the novelist—not as coming fitfully from 
theatrical halls, or the bowers of romance, but like the 
sound of a living stream, to be heard ever, ever by the 
heart that listens, and feels its burden. But thou, 
young creature, whose soul is full of colored dreams 
and fond imaginings, tender though thy real nature 
may be, and full of sympathy, thou hast yet no ear for 
this—it wakes no echoes in thy heart. When life—as 
assuredly it will—shall have corrected the hallucina- 
tions of thy fancy—when its teachings shall have 
shown thee how bitter may be its ordinary sufferings, 
and haply, how pure its real happiness—when thou 
hast learned there are interests in its common paths 
deeper than all thy busy fancies contemplated, then 
the voice of wide humanity, with its many tones, shall 
come with interest to thy ear. Thou shalt then under- 
stand its language; for thy own heart will have become 
a faithful interpreter, and thy quickened sense will gath- 
er sounds thou canst not now hear. But in anticipa- 
tion of this, which we foretell with more than sybilline 
authority, wilt thou not go out with us and look for a 
half hour upon life, even now, under the chance aspects 
which the palpable world around us may afford? Trust 
us, it shall not be wholly bootless, What though we 
call thee from Elysian rambles? So much the better 
thou shouldst bear us company. We call thee from 


haunts that are sapping thy mind’s strength—we are 
drawing thine eye from colors whose glare is weaken- 
ing its vision. In some sort, too, it shall afford thee 
hints preparatory to that practical teaching of which we 
have spoken, and which is generally of harsh adminis- 
tering, and often of most anguished endurance. We 
would fain amuse thee as a weaning child; but the 
toys of the infant must be so chosen as to be safe in 
their handling, and leading to no future disquiet. 

And now where shall we turn our steps to look our 
half hour upon the stir and action of life’s drama? 
The city spreads before us a world at once. Shall we 
enter it—the crowded, bustling, jostling, hurrying mart, 
with its mighty mass of being, swaying to and fro with 
conflicting interests, like a forest with adverse winds? 
We may gaze upon its throngs long and earnestly; but 
we strive vainly to fix upon a single point. They 
sweep past us like river waves—identity mocks our 
grasp, as in the pageant of a dream—we feel only as 
we gaze that we are alone. Ah, well-a-day! we must 
change our stand. Our city environs will afford more 
favorable prospect—we may there possibly individualize. 
The dramatis persone pass before us with better dis- 
tinctness. Yet, no! we eschew the city altogether—it 
is a most unsatisfactory point of observation. Its faces 
are all masked with the immobility acquired in con- 
stant contact with the throng. We would look into 
the heart when we go out, “a chiel among our fel- 
lows, taking notes.” The country, then, with its pure, 
delicious atmosphere—its fields of verdure and of 
bloom—its homes of independence, and abundance, 
and love, and trust, and quiet? No! not now there. 
We would hie thither when we would babble of the 
sentiment that is felt in the wary shadow of the leaf, 
and the odors of the twilight hour—when we would 
seek the repose of life; but now we would look upon 
its front and action. We have come forth to be 
amused—inferentially, we hope, instructed, (for what 
of life hath not its moral?) We must seek yet another 
position. And whet, then, of the village? Ah, yes, 
the village! where we shall feel ourselves a part and 
| parcel of those about us, and shall have a sense of 
the individuality of being rather than of its mass. 
| That is our true arena, with enough of action for inter- 
est, and of simplicity for truth—pleasant little commu- 
nities, growing up like green islands in the sea through 
our whole happy land, dotting the margins of our riv- 
ers with points of light and cheerfulness, and carrying 
life and its energies into the heart of our wide forests, 
And here we have one for which we ourselves have 
‘some especial preferences; and so—as there is some 
| alloy of selfish feeling in the spring of all human move- 
ment, albeit it may seem of purest gold—here we will 
settle us—to observe or moralize as best we may; for 
in default of incident, we may not chase but eke out 
our time with our own reflections. But we despair not 
“here of discovering manifestations of character and 
' feeling; nor shall these be less impressive that they are 
gathered from the humblest actors that meet our gaze. 








| Meanwhile, let us look if our village has aught in its 
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outward aspect to distinguish it from the hundreds that 
might have claimed our regard. It hath certainly some- 
thing of the picturesque, if not of the distinctive—the 
undulating circle of hills, almost embosoming it, with 
the ancient trees upon their still wooded summits, and 
which are thrown into broad relief against the sky— 
the deep ravines between them, from which clouds of 
mist are at this moment wreathing in graceful folds, 
and which mark the channel of sundry streamlets, that 
are seeking out their way somewhat noisily, with their 
little tribute, to the far-off sea. Then there is its broad 
square of tufted green-sward, and the planted shade- 
trees, which spring hath just touched, as with a pencil, 
into the brightest of verdure; and above all, here is our 
own Ohio—la belle riviere—associated with a thous- 
and romantic legends and thrilling recollections, sweep- 
ing its mighty volume by it, and bearing away from it, 
in many a shape and fashion, the trust of its merchant 
citizen. Various crafts, from the feathery skiff to the 
deeply laden flat-boat, are floating from their moorings, 
at its landing; and in these latter, how many and deep 
are the hopes invested! ‘They are frieghted for our 
southern emporium. Some of them have completed 
their loading. And here, amid the rough call of rug- 
ged and exciting labor, and the ungentle slang of river 
craft, the voice of nature may be heard in her very ten- 
derest and most hallowed moods. Not one of these 
boats but bears from the bosom of some family, for 
what, to the heart of love, seems 2 long period, son, 
brother, father, or husband. And the domestic affec- 
tions, which in their wonted flow seek the sheltering 
concealment of the home sanctuary, now, in the hour 
of separation, forget their shrinking reserve, and all 
regardless of the vulgar gaze, hover to the last moment 
around the beloved adventurer. 'T'wo of these boats seem 
upon the point of departure. “A hand” is standing 
ready to slip the moorings; but one of them yet waits the 
presence of one of its owners, a brother of the young 
man now standing in the prow, and whose singularly 
open and manly brow, had we no other data of specu- 
lation, would afford us most pleasant conclusions. A 
shade of thoughtfulness has settled upon it, for all is 
now ready, and the call to action no longer interferes 


with the mind’s engrossment of whatever image or| 


train of images the heart has in its keeping. But for 
the brief space we have previously observed him, he 
seemed instinct with spirit and energy—not the mere 
flingings off of the superabundant tides of animal life, 
but the quiet out-going of character. He is young— 
we should deem not more than one or two and twenty. 
Yet his eye, in its quick and comprehensive glance over 
the various arrangements of his floating store-house, 
evidences both forecast and decision. And our favora- 
ble augury of his success is nothing owing to the reply 
of one at our elbow, to some misgiving spirit, who is 
croaking of bad markets and the lateness of the seas- 
on: “Never fear, I tell-you, for the boys; they know 
how to coax sunshine out of a rainy day.” But the 
brother included in this assuring reference is now at 
hand, and we are gratified at seeing in face, air, and 
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manner, the same indications of character as in him we 
have so satisfactorily studied. But he comes not alone. 
He is accompanied by those who give a new interest to 
the scene—two fair young sisters, who are clinging to 
him with an intensity of fondness and an earnestness 
of grief rendering them all unconscious of the pertina- 
cious impertinence of our gaze, together with the moth- 
er, who, among the other particulars which we have 
managed to elicit, we have learned, is their only pa- 
rent—a pale woman, something past the middle age, 
and with features of thought and meaning. And now 
we have the key to the early and distinct formation of 
character which mark the bearing and countenance of 
her boys; for not a particle of maternal weakness can 
we detect in that grave and quiet face or manner. She 
has been their sole guide and counselor, and she hath 
trained them as she has now disciplined herself—by 
moral power. All about her is calmness and settled 
feeling. She glances at their little final arrangements, 
and her serious smile betokens satisfaction and approval. 
She speaks to them of the probability of their deten- 
tion by slow sales till the approach of the sickly season 
of the south may require personal caution. She has 
looked the danger in the face that she might counsel 
accordingly. She points them, in a cheerful voice, to 
the last minute, and fond provisions of a mother’s love, 
for their individual comforts. And all this is done as 
quietly as if there were no effort in those tones. Yet is 
theirs an enterprise to stir a mother’s fears. It is their 
first adventure, and their little all, embracing but a nar- 
row competence, is staked upon the precarious result, 

But we have as yet taken but little note of those be- 
longing to the boat “along-side;” and now these others 
have afforded us so much of interest, we will observe 
them somewhat more closely, The owner is a young 
man, also, with a dark but handsome and frank counte- 
nance, and that high freedom of limb and muscle be- 
speaking familiarity with action and emprise. This is 
not his first trip down the river; but even this cireum- 
stance seems scarcely to account for the perfect noncha- 
‘lance, the unconcern, the entire want of any interest 
‘beyond the “bound and circumference” of the craft he 
manages so adroitly, which mark his whole appear- 
ance. Buta bright, girlish form, though with a babe 
upon her fair breast, appears from the interior of the 
boat; and we smile at the instant and pleasant solu- 
tion of our marvel. His young wife accompanies him! 
and to him, at least, no world is left behind. Yet what 
an enterprise for the delicate and inexperienced mother! 
She has never been beyond the bounds of her native 
village—she is all unacquainted with peril or difficulty. 
Yet now, with her maternal responsibilities new upon 
her, she is about to become at least a passive sharer in 
the rugged accommodation, the incidental exigences, 
and rough encounter of a river trading voyage. Yet 
who that looks upon her exceedingly sunny face can 
for an instant doubt her perfect happiness? It seems 
matter of unqualified mystification to a sturdy ferry- 
man in the scow that is just landing; and he expresses 











‘his surprise, half soliloquizing, half addressed to some 
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one beside him, in a phraseology peculiar to his caste, 
“ Now that takes my eye, to see that little skeery wo- 
man a-starting to Orleans! Why I tuk her wunst’ 
across the river here when a bit of a gale come up;' 
and she’d no more blood in her face than the white | 
caps popping about us.” But were our honest ferry- 
man something better versed in the mysteries of wo- 
man’s heart, and had he marked the glance of fond 
and all-confiding reliance with which that young wife 
looked upon her husband, we should probably have lost 
his most characteristic remark. 

And now our boats are at last unmoored. The 
young men, with many a whispered promise of speedy 
return, and of many a gift, brought from the pleasant 
south, have kissed the tears from the cheeks of their 
sisters, and received the kiss and blessing of their 
mother. Her voice has not yet faltered—its tones are 
full of encouraging assurance. Were she of Spartan 
lineage she could do no more. The boats are round- 
ing out into the current—the men are at their oars— 
the “little skeery woman” is standing smiling in the 
prow; and, though she presses her baby to her bosom 
somewhat more closely, as she looks upon the glitter- | 
ing waves beneath her, yet doth she dream of no possi- | 
ble danger for herself from which the arm of her hus- 
band may not shield her. We might smile at her 
weakness, yet in it we behold the law of her nature; 
and in view of its merciful amelioration of her wo- 
man’s lot, we regard this unquestioning reliance as of 
something holy. 

And now they reach the current—they are floating 
rapidly on—they are melting into indistinctness. The | 
mother has gazed upon them till her eye has grown dim. 
She turns slowly and in silence away—she draws her 
daughters with her, and ascends the bank. But tears, 
big tears, are now flooding her pale and worn face—she | 
fears no longer to unman her boys. Nature at last 
asserts her supremacy, and her tribute may be withheld 
no longer. She hath sunk on the bank, and folding 
her weeping girls to her bosom, gives way to the long 
suppressed passion of a mother’s tears. Yet we fear 
not for her. She who, from principle, hath at need 
held her feelings in so strong control, hath her help 
from above; and we doubt not that she will rise from 
that brief prostration tranqualized by prayer, and faith, 
and the full committal of her beloved ones to Him who 
shall hold them in the hollow of his hand. 

But are there none but scenes of parting sorrow here 
to wake our interest? Does not the returning steamer, 
bearing back to the broken circle of home the object 
of nightly prayer, and of daily, hourly watchfulness, 
also touch our shore? And how many a rapturous 
welcome, how many a silent but “full-of-soul” em- 
brace may be then witnessed! How often, among the 
crowds that from the various interests of labor, busi- 
ness, amusement, and curiosity, are scattered along the 
shore, may some lingerer be distinguished, whose eye, 
averted from all within its immediate vicinity, is bent 
with a fixed gaze upon the wave in the far distance, 
straining with trembling, perhaps vain expectancy, to 

Vot. III.—27 
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catch the first approach of the boat in which the heart’s 
best hopes are centred. There is a young woman at 
this moment standing upon the verge of the water. A 
moment or two since we saw her emerging from a mis- 
erable dwelling near us, bearing a bucket on her arm; 
but we noticed that her step was languid, and her look 
as of one debilitated by long illness, and we felt that 
necessity had driven her to an exertion to which she 
was unequal, But she is now standing absorbed in 
some interest that makes all else forgotten. ‘The bucket 
of water, which she seemed to lift with painful effort 
from the wave, is standing beside her, and her eye 1s 
| upon the distant stretch of the descending river. Her 
dress betokens poverty; and now, that we look upon 
her face with more scrutiny, though much changed 
since we last beheld it, we recognize her. We know 
something, too, of her little history. She is the wife 
of a young man who left here some four months since 
as a boat “hand;” and we recollect, for we ourself wit- 
nessed, the simple pathos of their separation. They 
had married very young—little more than children— 
and had begun life with literally nothing but their 
hands. But they were full of hope and the joy of 
health. ‘To her the tie that had given her one whereon 
to lean was especially a bond of flowers. Her child- 
hood had been spent in the most abject poverty—her 
riper years in servitude—and now a home—a home 
where the voice of too often dissatisfied exaction would 
no longer direct her labors—was to her, however hum- 
ble, a place of rest—of untried delight. Love, too, 
was in their hearts—young, warm, trusting love, and 
what was there for them to fear? So hope whispered. 
A few months in the dream of happiness passed, and 
reality began her bitter course of lessons. The autumn 
fever, so frequently prevailing in our western country, 
prostrated him for many weeks; and when he arose, 
|the incubus of debts necessarily incurred in their pro- 
gress was upon his efforts. The pressure of the times 
had narrowed the field of labor, and to go down the 
| 
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river as a “hand” was the only resource left him. He 
must leave his young wife, now a mother, alone and 
destitute; but the elastic spring of her woman’s heart 
made of this but a light matter. She could surely 
manage to get along the few months he would be 
gone—she could get labor in a variety of ways. What 
though his own heart echoed but faintly the springing 
hopes of hers? Necessity overruled him, and the young 
mother turned back from the shore, where she long 
watched the receding oar at which he labored, to wres- 
tle as she best might for her bread. But disease was 
now in her veins, also. The exposure to which she 
had been subjected during his illness, and her great 
efforts to procure him comforts, had told upon her na- 
ture. Chills and fevers settled upon her system; and 
little was she able, during their brief remittance, to 
labor for supplies for the winter that gathered around 
her. Still she struggled on; and so cheerful was her 
temperament, so averse was she to complaint, that few 
of her neighbors were aware of her lapsing health and 
strength. Ah, how little note does the vulgar eye ever 
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take of the silent tokens of uncomplaining suffering! 
“She is a hardy little soul,” said one in our hearing; 
“T often see her gathering driftwood from the river, 
when the shore is lined with ice.” But had he marked 
the heaviness of her eye or palor of her lip and cheek— 
had he followed her to her humble shelter, and watched 
the convulsive shudder of her frame, as she bent, per- 
haps a half hour after, in strong ague, over that wet 
fuel—had he marked the anguish of her eye, as it 
turned upon her child, whose wants she might not re- 
lieve—but it needs not to elaborate the picture! Dis- 
guise poverty as we will by the cold interpretations of 
philosophy, or in the glittering frost-work of the poet, 
it is still, in the language of one who applied the term 
to a different draught of suffering, it is yet a bitter 
drug. Poor thing! How would our own heart thrill 
if the boat, for which her sunken eye is fixed upon that 
vacant stretch of wave, were indeed visible! Yet must 
her husband arrive within a few hours. Letters from 
his employer have advised fis family of their being on 
the way; and we take comfort to ourselves in the as- 
surance. Yet hath she stood here too long. The par- 
oxysm of a chill is upon her, and is shaking her whole 
frame. She looks as if her very heart were yielding 
to its icy curdle. How ghastly is the expression of her 
purple lip, as, turning with an eye of anguish from the 
river, she lifts it wistfully, as feeling herself unable to 
reach it, though so near to the house that affords her 
its poor shelter! A ragged boy, who we learn is her 
brother, has been playing near her, and we are glad to 
see him by her side, as with deep shiver she slowly 
reaches and enters it. 

But a sudden revulsion of interest withdraws our 
gaze—a steamboat is in very earnest at hand. ‘The jar 
of its mighty impulse, as it ploughs its path of strength 
against the current, is felt through the whole village. 
It is already within our view. How, with the speed 
of the leviathan, it comes over the waters! Whata 
pageant it affords, with its rushing wheel ploughing 
our quiet river into turbulence and foam—its crowded 
deck—its volume of smoke! What an array of life— 
of action—of power! But now it nears our shore. 
There are deeper interests in it than as a pageant. A 
crowd of our village citizens are springing down the 
bank. It is the boat so anxiously expected! It bears 
back to our village, from an absence of months, more 
than one of its native and familiar citizens. Whose 
blood so sluggish as not to be something quickened? 
Hats are waving, and signals are interchanged. A per- 
son is standing in the guard whom all seem to recog- 
nize with pleasure. It is the well known trader whose 
letters have advised of their approach. He is in all 
the flush of health and successful enterprise. Neigh- 
bors and friends crowd the wharf to greet him. Ata 
little distance his family are gathered in a group, pas- 
sive, and silent with deep gladness. Hath the scene 
no shadow? Upon the deck some two or three of 
those who accompanied him as “hands” are recog- 
nized; but where is the young husband? Our heart 
has turned again from the more cheerful interests of 
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‘the scene to her within that wretched dwelling. Where 
‘is he whose presence we trust will soon restore life and 
‘health to the youthful sufferer? The ragged boy we 
have noticed is suddenly in advance of the crowd. He 
is the first to greet the citizen, who steps with such buoy- 
‘ant spring upon the shore. Why does he falter? Why 
| that sudden shade upon his animated countenance? 


'But he has at last answered the queries of the boy, 


/and has passed on. He is surrounded by his family— 


‘he has forgotten the mournful intelligence he has given. 
But it has been caught by more than one ear—it passes 
through the crowd. ‘The young man is dead! He 
has died upon the passage, and they have given him a 
/grave upon the shores of the Mississippi! A thrilling 
shriek breaks upon the ear—it comes from that hut of 
sorrow! ‘The boy has broken from those who would 
have compassionately detained him, and burst upon his 
sister, now feverishly slumbering upon her pallet, with 
the deadly stroke. And that scream of woe is followed 
by another, and yet another, curdling our heart with 
their prolonged agony, as if the poor sufferer would 
pour out her life in the succession of those wailing 
shrieks. 

And this is reality! This, young sentimentalist, 
who hast accompanied us thus far, is a scene of com- 
mon, real life. Hast thou no feeling to bestow upon 
its actors? We have given it no coloring to cheat 
thee of thy sympathies—we have thrown no fictitious 
spell over thy senses. The obscure and nameless suf- 
ferer we have brought before thee yet lives and suffers. 
Wouldst thou linger with us yet longer? But our 
half hour is elapsed. We claim for ourself no fur- 
‘ther courtesy. But for thine own sake, now that 
thou hast entered our sober garden, hasten not care- 
lessly from its shades, Taste of its more precious 
fruits, and of those fountains of higher and holier 
truth which have been prepared for thee by skillful 
and hallowed hands. 


TO-MORROW. 

Who can tell how much is embraced in this expres- 
sion? Though but a few hours intervene between it 
and us—though it will soon commence its course—who 
is there that can read its single page and pronounce the 
character of its events? 

To-morrow! ‘Those who are now gay may be sad; 
those who are now walking the avenues of pleasure, 
led by the hand of hope, may be subjects of intense 
sorrow—prosperity may be changed into adversity; 
those who are now on the mountain summit may be 
in the valley; that rosy cheek may be overspread with 
paleness, the strong step may falter, death may have 
overtaken us. To-morrow! It may entirely change 
the course of our lives, it may form a new era in our 
existence. What we fear may not happen. 

To-morrow! Away with anxiety. Let us lean on 
Providence. There is a being to whom all the distinc- 
tions of time are the same, and who is able to uispose 








every thing for our wise employment. 
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Original. 
THE DUELIST’S GRAVE. 

Taar I might escape from the noise, tumult, and 
the thousand nothingnesses that so continually call the 
attention in the midst of a city, I took little Adelia by 
the hand and turned my steps toward the grave-yard in | 
its suburbs. The sun was declining, and the gentle | 
breezes played delightfully around me. ‘The foot-path | 
was so shaded as to be almost impervious to the sight, | 
and the soft green of the high grass grateful to the eye, | 
and soothing to the mind. My little companion said, | 
“I love to go to the grave-yard. My mamma and little | 
brothers are there, and I sometimes gather flowers by | 
their graves.” We soon entered this habitation of the. 
human family, where all distinctions are lost, all con-| 
tentions cease, and where the king and the beggar has | 
each his allotted six feet of territory. My feelings | 
were chastened, but not saddened—a world of thought | 
seemed rushing to my brain. No scene more power- 
fully than this impresses the truth of the Scripture ob- | 
servation, that Deity “maketh darkness his pavilion.” 
Here was the grave of worth and intelligence, cut off | 
in the midst of life, of usefulness, and fair fame. The. 
next stone recorded the lovely maiden, rudely severed 
“in the first blush of innocence and beauty, while sur-| 
rounded by all the romance of life, and breathing an’ 
atmosphere where she knew not that a pestilential 
vapor could arrive; but the grim tyrant gathereth his | 
harvest at all seasons—the ripe grain, the tender flower, | 
and the worthless and poisonous weed, all, all, alike fall | 
under his sweeping scythe. I passed on; but my eye 
was soon arrested, and my mind agitated by reading the | 
name of one I had known in early life—a name charac- | 
terized by genius of the first order, and by feelings so | 
undisciplined that every thing with him was a passion. | 
His education had not been systematic; and because | 
his feelings were uncontrolled, he thought them uncon- | 
trollable. He was generous, noble, unsuspecting, and | 
rated the world by his own high standard; but finding | 
it fall short, lamentably short, of this high estimate, he| 
became suspicious, and unjust, even toward his best | 
friends. One of these, to whom he was bound by ev- | 
ery tie of affection and worth, incurred the suspicion | 
of having behaved dishonorably toward him, and in a' 
moment of rashness, and in despite of the prohibition | 
of that Being who, in his calmer moments, he inva- | 
riably and meekly obéyed, he challenged him! His’ 
friend sought an explanation, and endeavored to reason , 
him out of his error; but he would not listen. They | 
met—they fought, and this friend fell, the victim of his’ 
madness! Reason and feeling instantaneously returned, 
but only to point the scorpion sting to his own bosom. | 
He felt himself a murderer, and reason deserted her | 
throne. He became the inhabitant of a mad-house—_ 
at times a perfect maniac, at others a melancholy en-| 
thusiast. But the frail bodily tenement could not long | 
support this conflict of the soul, and his eye was soon | 
closed on all this side the grave. His dust was resting | 
there, but his deeds are to be retributed with those of 
the myriads that have gone before him. H. 








A MORNING IN THE NURSERY. 

My morning is to be spent with Willy. In his dim- 
pled beauty he is playing about me, and his semblance 
of innocence is so sweet, that for a moment I almost 
forget that his heart is desperately wicked. But who 
has spent a morning in the nursery without sunshine 
and shade—nay more than that, without witnessing 
those risings and developments of evil passions which, 
if uncontrolled, lead man to slay his brother? though 
we can hardly realize, when the little bird-like voice is 
caroling about us, that pent within that breast is a 
“cage of unclean birds,” 

My little Willy, now nestling by my side with play- 
ful confidence, and then happy with his playthings, 
betokens a sunny morning. But ere long a wish arises 
to touch some forbidden object, and while he knows 
how wrong is the disobedience, he still yields to the 
temptation, and smarts under the correction. He surely 
will not go astray again! and yet but a little while passes 
and his heart is so fully set to do evil, and his mind so 
dexterous in devising ways to accomplish its end, that 
at length he looks coaxingly at his mother, and with a 
winning smile he commits the same disobedience. 

The lesson shall not be lost—for how like a child of 
God, who sins and then weeps over his sin, and seems 
to feel its heinousness, till a stronger temptation arises, 
and then, alas, often smiling at his former scruples, and 
treating it as a light matter, he sins more unrestrainedly 
against his heavenly Father. But my little boy oncé 
more leaves my side, and wanders to another part of 
the room with a vexed and pouting air. Another law 
of his mother’s he is about to break. But why is the 
little head so often turned to look again and again on 
hercountenance? It is to gather some assurance, if pos- 
sible, from its expression, to transgress, or see perhaps 
how far the forbidding look or threat betoken severity 
of punishment. At length his love and fear arrest him, 
and he turns to some other toy to tune his voice in glee. 

Again—how like a child of God about to deviate 
from the path of duty and tempted to stray—he is yet 
impelled by his love to the commands of his heavenly 
Father, and the voice of his conscience, to resort to 
the word of God to find some sanction there—then, 
restless and unquiet, he looks upward and beholds a 
frowning Parent. At length he banishes that which 
would have been as a “cloud between the mental eye 
of faith and things unseen,” and with hearty obedience 
to God’s will he now walks in the clear sunshine, and 
in the light of his Father’s countenance, and sings his 
praises. Like the little child, he would now draw near 
his parent and know no will but his. 

So my morning has not been spent in vain—for the 
waywardness of my boy has shown me a faint emblem 
of the waywardness of myself—but like as a “father 
pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear 
him.”—Mother’s Magazine. 


Many are taught with the briars and thorns of afflic- 


tion that would not learn otherwise. 
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Original. 
AMIABILITY.* 

Tue two persons referred to at the close of a for- 
mer number were friends, From childhood they had 
been intimately associated. Their schools, their circle 
of acquaintances, and their course of life, were the 
same. In age they differed less than a twelve-month. 
They were, too, what is called cousins. And if the 
degree of consanguinity—their parents being just with- 
in the verge of traceable relationship—did not warrant 
the term, their intimacy, their faithfulness, and their 
continued good will for each other did. And so it wore 
on from childhood to adolescence. 

In the web of life in which most young persons ex- 
patiate their new sensibilities, there may be much that 
is fallacious, without themselves being aware or con- 
scious that itis so. As it regards either the domestic 
or the social life, the prescribed routine of reciprocal 
duties being observed, and the noticeable treacheries 
avoided, the young girl believes herself correct, and, by 
her own standard, she is so. But what, in the heyday 
of her career, shall save her from many an oversight— 
from many commitments of the feelings of others— 
from encroachments on their privileges—from usurpa- 
tion of their rights in friendship or in—love? The 
reader answers that a refined sensibility shall do this— 
a good heart—a sense of truth—a sagacious and pene- 
trating mind! But no, no, no! the character at this 
date of life is merged in one confluent selfishness—no 
matter what the sensibilities may be—but so much 
deeper is the involvement, the sagacity acts not except 
in an occasional glinting upon the aggressions of an- 
other; and the heart—the heart—is overburdened with 
its own susceptibilities of self / 

So, then, the morning of life, with its innocence, its 
aspiration, its hope, and all its “blushing honors full 
upon it,” has no resource from error, from impropriety, 
from injustice? Yes, it has—the simplest and the 
safest—a Lidable, amiable temper—the religion of lifi— 
shall save it from error, and from woe! But it is not 
for the young girl herself to know this at once, but for 
her parent—her care-taker. But if she have been well 
trained and fashioned she will even now be in the right 
way. Now one of our young cousins had had this 
advantage and the other had not. 

Sarah D. was the elder of the two by the small dif- 
ference which I have mentioned; and in very early 
childhood she had at first taken her cousin by the hand 
at school in that sort of patronizing way which a child 
possessing certain traits is often seen to afford to an- 
other so very little smaller than herself that it stirs the 
merriment of the grown up looker on to sce. Yet 
though the two may be very nearly equal in size and 
age, yet the act is always significant of a difference 
somewhere, and that difference is found in character. 
The helper is always more capable—the helped more 
docile than the other. And, in this case, so endearing 
was the dependence that Annie, the little protege, in 














* Continued from page 158. 


process of time, was advanced to the post of friend and 
confidant to her protector. I do not retrace all the 


‘habits and leadings of their juvenile days. It was 


made evident in many ways that nature had wrought a 
great difference in their temperament and tendencies, 
as well as in their persons; yet none so great as that 
judicious training to both should not have rendered 
them equally happy, or, I should rather say, have left 
each equally content with her appropriate portion of 
enjoyment. 

In personal advantages they might be deemed equal, 
according to the taste of the beholder. Annie pos- 
sessed: the more regular features and the finer coloring, 
whilst Sarah had decidedly a more engaging presence, 
and a more attractive frankness of look and eye. Yet 
Annie, ever timid, had, when known, a sweetness that 
was irresistible. She possessed also a good mind. If 
its range was not large, it had yet no tendency to betray 
the judgment or to depart from the proprieties of com- 
mon sense. The mind of her friend was decidedly 
superior in its natural capacity of perception and of 
acquirement. I have mentioned her frankness, Its 
concomitant generosity had its seat in and emanated 
from her heart. And had she been well trained, that is, 
vigilantly looked to, restricted, and governed, in those” 
years when the character, like the physical constitu- 
tion, is forming itself, what a noble, what a valuable, 
what a happy woman had she become! 

The circumstances which led to her opposite fate 
would, at a cursory glance, seem, in some measure, to 
explain, or to extenuate the peccant folly of those who 
controlled it; but a more sufficient reflection should 
convince us that the events and happenings of life are 
only fortunate or unfortunate, according to the use we 
make of them. ‘Trials are not, perhaps, intended as pun- 
ishments, and are not such, unless our own impatience 
reject the mission, and pervert the benefit. Hence, we 
see not only the piety but the wisdom of a resigned 
spirit. 

Sarah was the eldest surviving child of five, each of 
which her parents had buried before they had attained 
the age of seven years. And this series of bereave- 
ments had seemed rather to admonish them not to 
withhold any indulgence within their power to bestow 
than to serve as a warning to prepare this surviving child 
for the early death which they so naturally apprehend- 
ed for her. But amidst caresses, and the idolizing in- 
dulgences of her friends, enough almost to produce the 
event they deprecated, she continued to grow and 
thrive. And she had arrived to the age of twelve 
years when her fond mother was taken away from her 
by a sudden fever—having never to realize that shock 
which her own distrust had shaped out and ever threat- 
ened upon her. Sarah, with the animated affection of 
her nature, grieved excessively for her mother. Yet 
she was by no means aware of what vast importance 
this event should prove to her. She missed her moth- 
er’s endearments and her society—she felt the loneli- 
ness of her home, and for a short time she sought to 
soothe her father’s grief. But a short season, and she 
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dried her tears; and her buoyant spirit rejoiced in the 
elasticity of its rebound, and reaching forth to the 
opening future, her character, without either weakness 
or faithlessness, covered the past from her view, and 
contemplated its own career of action and of enjoy- 
ment. This state of feeling was perhaps not surpri- 
sing, considering her relative condition, and her precise 
age. Had she been a little older, she had had a sense 
of the want of her mother as adviser and friend—had 
she been a little younger her grief had been unallevia- 
ted by the anticipation of coming events. She was an 
only daughter, without an elder sister to admonish, or 
perchance to dictate, or to prescribe duties to her in a 
less gentle way than had the buried mother; besides 
her character was all left, as it were, to expatiate on 
self. She had been so indulged, so excused, and sub- 
jected to so little requirement that she had no sense of 
change in its dependences of duty or of performance, 

Let many an orphan, the senior of her young broth- 
ers and sisters, console herself that the duties which 
have devolved upon her, if well and patiently per- 
formed, are salutary not to her character alone, but 
that their performance will eventuate to her benefit and 
advantage of life and position, as well as of heart and 
mind. Who does not contemplate such performances 
with respect?—who so dull as not to note the sacri- 
fice?—who so insensible as not to value the devotion 
and the grace? And that man loves “ wisely,” and not 
‘‘too well,” who chooses such an one. His esteem 
and his discretion are, at the same time, guaranty of 
his own merit. But Sarah was exonorated the duty, 
and debarred the advantage. Her two infant brothers 
were still in the nursery, with the attached dependant 
who had superintended them from their birth. She 
also managed the house. There was property enough 
in this family, if not to be called a very large fortune, 
yet enough, with the liberal spirit of its owner, to sup- 
ply every indulgence and every luxury to his house- 
hold. The property was safe, too. Mr. D. had, from 
some peculiar circumstances of his aff&irs, retired per- 
manently from business; and his property was vested 
in two valuable estates, one of which he occupied, and 
the other, being extensive warehouses, was rendered 
available by leases. And a very handsome moneyed 
property was vested in insurances, which at that date 
were sure. 

But for all these advantages of fortune and of cir- 
cumstance she who was most considered in them, now 
that she had attained the age of womanhood and re- 
flection, was not happy. We have seen that she pos- 
sessed some noble natural dispositions; but these had 
been nullified and overruled, as it were, by the misman- 
agement of her training. The absence of religion, 
more than the doating fondness of her parents, was the 
ground of this mistake; for in a nature like hers, 
though misjudged indulgence should warp its generos- 
ity and its goodness, yet at some date of life, after 
unhappimess had supervened, she would not, with her 
perspicacity, have failed to find, that that was her re- 
source and her comfort, had it stood a fair chance with 











the liveliness of any other perception. And this surely 
had been the case, had there been any leading of that 
principal in its vz/ality instilled into her by precept, or 
embodied in the habits of her life; but there was none. 
True, she had been taught a verbal respect for the name 
of religion, and a formal and mechanical observance for 
some of its rifes rather than of its duties. This were 
not enough in any case, and still less in a character 
where all other sentiments were so conscious and so 
strong. 

After the death of her mother, the bereaved state 
of her father’s feelings had tended still further to her 
injury. She was indulged not only in every possible 
wish, but her very caprices were regarded by this affec- 
tionate but weak parent as matters of imperative neces- 
sity. It is not surprising, then, that, despite her faith- 
ful and affectionate tendencies, she came, in no long 
time, to be but a petulent and spoilt child. And her 
father, amongst others, had soon himself to experience 
the inconvenience of his mistaken fondness. It was 
upon the intimation of his being about to take a new 
wife that her arbitrary will was first arraigned in oppo- 
sition to him. ‘Though she did not attempt the confu- 
macy of remonstrance, yet she moped and wept, and 
declared to her friends that she “could not forget her 
mother if her father could.” Yet, in this movement, 
there had been no indecorous haste—indeed, the hus- 
band had evinced both feeling and memory for the 
dead. He had not merely conformed himself to a 
“twelve-month and a day”—once in every season, 
wherein to remember his lost companion, had not suf- 
ficed his heart; and three full years had elapsed before 
he could wean himself from a sorrow so dear. Under 
all the circumstances of the case, the loneliness of his 
house, and the reflection that when she should pass out 
of it, as she probably would, to the house of another, 
she would leave no other daughter to supply her place, 
made Sarah’s rebellion against this step peculiarly im- 
proper. But she had been so nurtured in selfishness 
that she couid not at once see aright. She had the 
unkindness toward her father to appear at his wedding 
indulging in tears and sobs, And when the lady was 
actually introduced to the house, she received her 
almost with an air of defiance, and persisted in sulks 
and sullens even beyond the time when the amiable 
and conciliating temper of her mother-in-law had won 
upon her heart and confidence. 

How, not only graceless but wnwise, was this con- 
duct! It was a departure from the frankness of her 
own spirit! Let each one cherish, in particular, her 
own virtues—the good tendencies of her own disposi- 
tion; for if she do not, besides placing herself below 
the scale of comparative respectability, she is abetting 
the arch enemy who would rob her, and she is tram- 
pling on the Holy Spirit which should save her. 

Sarah had indeed compunctious visitings of con- 
science, which, however, in the absence of all rebuke, 
were soon smothered under the smooth aspect of the 
outward surface. She went on her way unnoticed and 
uncorrected in specific instances, yet becorning less and 
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less a favorite in society. But a change was taking! 
place within; and she perceived that she was not happy, 
nor satisfied with herself. Her father was less doat-| 
ingly fond of her—her opposition had produced the) 
natural effect to wean, in some measure, his love from | 
her. In this state of affairs Sarah had become more, 
than reconciled to her new mother, who wisely never 
interfered with one whom she could not hope to change; 
but she was rather a medium of entreaty between her 
and her father for any extra instance of gratification or 
expense. Upon one occasion, when Sarah desired to 
join a party in an expensive excursion, the mother-in- 
law urged the proposal upon the father with the kind- 
est good nature, and the permission was granted ac- 
cordingly. A lady observed, “That was being very 
kind of your mother.’ Sarah answered, “Yes, and 
she does more than that for me every day; for I often 
have my way when she ought to have hers; but she 
found me a spoilt pet, and she makes the best of it; 
for you know,” said she, with a sort of burlesquing 
air, “she was a lady that stepped in the way.” She 
did not think how alienating is a sarcasm of this sort, 
but, as usual, indulged her splenetic humor, showing 
all the while a discrimination of circumstances that 
proved her capable of better things. 

Some few persons are so situated that they suppose 
they are to have their own way, that is, to indulge in 
their own will, in despite of the convenience or the 
feelings of all the rest of the world, And this was the 
unfortunate case with Sarah. The train of circum- 
stances seemed perfectly natural that led to this habit 
of acting; and they were so far natural, that each suc- 
ceeding step was the consequence of a former one, after 
the first fatal error of letting her have her own way in 
opposition to reason and propriety. Hence the wisdom 
of the French adage, “C’est le premier pas qui conte ;” 
that is, “The first step is every thing.” Many a young 
companion looked on and deemed Sarah the happiest 
of their circle, in being allowed to do just as she pleased. 
But—but! the revulsion is as terrible as the shock. 
And a strong will indulged is as sure to hurt its owner 
most of all, as that it exists, and that its owner is most 
of all in fault. And this life, unless the life be suddenly 
cut short, commonly witnesses the reaction. The page 
of history abounds with this practical truism. The ty- 
rant imposes, oppresses, and exceeds; but at last the 
aggressing principle of his own spirit is that by which 
is wrought out the woe, and the downfall, and the de- 
struction of se/f’ But this great principle of natural 
ethics is less and less observed as the circle narrows, 
In domestic life it is but little noticed; yet that, the 
nursery of all character, is, in its multitudinous in- 
stances, the most rife with its being. It is not as often 
that females, as those of the other sex, are the subjects 
of this sinister advantage. With men the collision of 
the world sooner wears off the points and prominences 
of the offense. 

Poor Sarah! she was unfortunate in having no sis- 
ters to divide with and share her privileges. For some 





now, in her relations with society, what seemed to her 
only ease, was often encroachment: so that, being ad- 
mired by many for her high gifts, her beauty, and her 
gracefulness, she was yet but little loved. Since she 
had lost the hilarity of her spirit there was, in the un- 
rebuked pride of her character, a sort of repulsion, a 
taste of fear, as it were, to those who would approach 
her nearly. And she wondered to see many, her cousin 
Annie amongst others, more sought and better loved 
than herself. She was a little impatient of this, and in 
her intercourse with gentlemen she was so sedulous to 
guard this secret of her mortification that her very 
pique betrayed her. A young lady should, in reality, 
never allow a gentleman the advantage of believing 
that she wishes him to offer her more attention than he 
is naturally inclined to do; for the gentlemen have the 
play in their own hands, and with the complacency of 
power they have not always its possible magnanimity. 








years she had been, as it were, sole in her home; and 
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| A lady should be watchful that she is treated at all 
| times with equal consideration—not, of all things, be- 


ing the subject of a capricious regard. And this she 
| should best constrain by the dignity and the equanimi- 
| . 

|ty of her own conduct. She must be trusting and can- 
did, and not too watchful of offense. She must not, 
with hasty passion, resent every little omission of def- 


| erence, nor wince at the occasional preference of an- 


‘other, Let her govern her own feelings, nor appear, 
‘at every little instance, like the porcupine, salient in 
every point, and ruffled in every feather. Keeping her 
‘own feelings calm, she can study the character of an- 
other, and not commit her own regards where she sees 
less sensibility or less delicacy than characterizes real 
attachment. And let a young lady resolve, of all things, 
never, never to entertain a stronger interest for a gen- 
tleman than he evinces for her. Always to follow this 
rule perhaps calls for more discretion than commonly 
accompanies early life. But let her course be simple— 
let her guard her own conduct and keep free from the 
offenses which she deprecates, Let her not be too 
vivacious in mAnner and in talk; for it is often such 
young ladies, half in jest and half in earnest, that are 
played upon as the dupes of a fictitious sentiment. If 
a young lady have brothers, let her conduct to the other 
sex be still more guarded than if she have not; and, 
betwixt lover and brother, let her not refer her little 
vexations from one to the other, but for ever look down 
that “point of honor” to which an honorable man finds 
it unnecessary to refer himself. 
(To be continued.) 
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We submit to the society of those that can inform 
us, but we seek the society of those whom we can in- 
form. And persons of genius ought not to be cha- 
grined if they see themselves neglected. For when we 
communicate knowledge we are raised in our own esti- 
mation, but when we receive it, we are lowered. That, 
therefore, which has been observed of treason, may be 
said of talent, we love instruction, but hate the instruc- 
tor, and use the light, but abuse the lantern. 
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Original. 
SKETCHES BY THE WAY. 


“FROM MY NOTE-BOOK.” 


Mr. Hamuine,—Every one almost who undertakes 
a journey of any distance now-a-days, must give to the 
world the result in the form of “incidents of travel,” or 
“journal of a tour,” or something of the kind. Now, 
although my aspirations after literary fame are not suffi- 
cient to induce me to follow the multitude, yet, to fulfill 
your request, it will be necessary to tread in the footsteps 
of illustrious predecessors, whose note-books have been 
drawn upon very extensively for the amusement and 
gratification of the public taste. In presenting, there- 
fore, these SKETCHES BY THE Way, I shall not confine 
myself to any particular subject, but relate such inci- 
dents as may be interesting in the order in which they 
occurred. 

On Monday morning, May 8, I left the Cincinnati 
wharf for Pittsburg. Those who have ever traveled 
on steamboats know something of the bustle and con- 
fusion which are the inseparable attendants of leaving 
such a port as Cincinnati. By dinner-time, however, 
every thing had settled down calmly, and I had some 
opportunity of making observations upon my fellow 
passengers. But before entering upon any descrip- 
tion, I must introduce our worthy captain to your 
readers—a short, thick made man, with a fine, open 
countenance, sparkling eye, and plenty of good humor 
playing around his lips, or beaming from his little black 
eye. He is so business-like in his manner, and withal 
so accommodating and pleasing in his deportment, that 
I anticipate an agreeable time with him. But who is 
that elderly, sedate-looking gentleman with whom he 
stands talking? He is a clergyman, on his way to 
some ecclesiastical meeting in the east. His looks be- 
tray affliction; yes, he mourns the recent loss of the 
companion of his joys and sorrows, He does not 
murmur or repine, yet he feels deeply the chastening 
rod of his heavenly Father. ‘That lady in black, to 
whom he has just gone to communicate some informa- 
tion, is a participator in his sorrows, The one mourns 
over the loss of a wife, the other a sister. How many 
are dressed in black! Another clergyman, also, on 
board is conveying his motherless daughter to her dis- 
tant friends. What sad inroads in the domestic circle 
does Death make! Alas, thou destroyer, when wilt 
thou be satisfied? 

How happily situated we are! I find we have some 
five or six ministers on board, and quite a number of 
pious persons, both male and female. Almost every 
denomination of evangelical Christians has its represen- 
tatives. How the spirit of Christianity unites individ- 
uals together! Here we are, strangers to one another, 
from different parts of the country, adhering to different 
creeds, and called by different names, and yet there is a 
unity of feeling which begets confidence and attach- 
ment almost immediately. The orientals have an idea 
that when two persons are mutually attached to each 


other, there is an unseen influence which draws them 
toward each other, although they may not be aware of 
each other’s presence. It would seem that this is true 
with reference to Christians—at least on board our 
boat. ‘They seem drawn unconsciously together, and 
soon find the way to each other’s hearts. There may, 
however, be some reason for this in the present in- 
stance other than the one suggested; for the lower end 
of the cabin is occupied by a French opera company 
from New Orleans, most of whom cannot speak one 
word of English. How these Frenchmen love claret! 
and the women, too! They drink it for coffee in the 
morning, for water at dinner, for tea at supper, and 
for variety throughout the day! I have seen one 
man drink two ample glasses full for dinner! They 
seem as fond of cards as claret. The consequence is, 
| we have card-playing and drinking all the time. For- 
tunately, they are consigned to the lower part of the 
cabin, and the social hall. But the card-playing is not 
confined to the cabin. The deck passengers, in imita- 
tion of their “superiors,” are engaged in the same de- 
lightful and edifying amusement. One group of them 
are playing on the guards just below our state-room. 
One of the ladies, ever intent on doing good, has dropped 
some religious tracts in their midst, which some of the 
“lookers on” are reading with avidity. But the per- 
formers seem unmindful of it. What infatuation pos- 
sesses the guilty sons of men! P. 8S. The card-play- 
ing below was not resumed the next day. How much 
good one Christian may do, especially a lady, whose 
heart is in the cause of her Redeemer. Pious females 
may often do that which men cannot. 

| ‘To those who have traveled the route from Cincin- 
nati to Pittsburg—and who has not?—any attempt to 
describe the country would be devoid almost entirely of 
interest. Nevertheless, I cannot refrain from making a 
few allusions to it occasionally. 

A short distance above Gallipolis we entered upon 
the coal region. This is marked by the very bold char- 
acter of the shore, and the immense piles of rock, ap- 
parently ferruginous sandstone, projecting out from the 
hills sometimes to the height of fifty to sixty feet per- 
pendicularly, and giving the shores, in many places, 
the appearance of great grandeur and sublimity. The 
coal here is found in small veins, running horizontally 
into the heart of the hills, and is excavated by digging 
horizontal shafts some five or six feet square, and using 
small rail-way cars, which penetrate to a great distance 
into the hills. These coal shafts, or “port-holes,” pre- 
sent often times a very singular appearance from the 
river. 

Passed Marietta about 10 o’clock, Tuesday evening. 
Could distinguish but little of the place. Perceived, 
however, that the inhabitants generally retire early. 
How the society of large cities become enervated by 
the practice of bad habits! 

In the afternoon we stopped a short time at Steuben- 
‘ville. This is one of the most beautiful towns on the 
Ohio. Its chief attraction, however, consists in its lite- 
rary character. The Rev. C. UC. Beattie’s female sem- 
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inary is located here—an institution second to none in 
the western country. The buildings of the seminary 
present a very imposing appearance to the traveler 
ascending the river. ‘They consist principally of a 
spacious central building with two large wings, and a 
good chapel-like hall, used for recitation rooms, &c. 
Situated as they are, upon a gentle rise, with a green| 
lawn and shade trees in front, they afford a prospect 
both beautiful and picturesque. 

Near Pittsburg the scenery, which upon the banks 
of the river is generally very bold, changes to that of | 
extreme beauty. ‘The various country residences, situ- 
ated upon gentle undulations of land, and ornamented 
with shade and fruit trees of every description, and the 
grounds around them most tastefully laid out and deco-| 
rated, present a fine object of study for the painter, and | 
admiration to the lover of the beautiful. 

But see! what a smoke! No wonder that the 
Iron City is called a city of smoke. It is so lit- 
erally. Buildings all smoked up—every body’s face 
smutty—no white handkerchiefs in the place but ours, 
and fear they will not be so by dinner-time—streets 
narrow, rough, and irregular, yet full of people noted 





Gospel. This place is well situated for those who love 
the Sabbath. It is strictly a religious place. They 
have enjoyed here a precious revival during the past 
winter. About 100 have been added to the Presbyte- 
rian Church, and a like number to the Methodist. The 
subjects of this revival were principally heads of fami- 
lies, and what is remarkable a large majority were 
males, ‘T'wo of our company preached here on the 
Sabbath morning and evening, and all visited and ad- 
dressed the Sabbath school in the afternoon. 

For some notices of the “City of Brotherly Love,” 
and its institutions, I must defer yourself and readers 
until some other opportunity, as my sheet is full. 

Yours, &c., G. W. 
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TRUTH. 

Waar istruth? Itis an emanation from God, more 
pure, more holy, than any earthly attribute—a ray of 
light from the all-seeing Eye that pervades whatever 
would be hidden. Are your deeds dark and your pro- 
fessions fair? One touch of this power, like Ithuriel’s 





for industry and enterprise. Yes, Pittsburg 1s a 
dingy place; but one of the most important in the 
United States. She has been very truly called the Bir- 
mingham of the west. Few contain so much intelli- 
gence and morality as Pittsburg. No city of its size, 
probably, in the Union, presents such an orderly, quiet) 
appearance, on the Sabbath as she does—I speak now 
of that part not immediately contiguous to the steam-| 
boat landing—and few are more noted for their intelli-. 
gence, hospitality, and benevolence, than her inhabi-| 
tants. ‘There are many objects of general interest to! 


i 


the traveler passing through Pittsburg. Among these) 
are the glass-works, the bridges and aqueduct over the | 
Monongahela and Alleghany rivers, the new court-| 
house, &e., &c. Our limits will not, however, permit | 
us here to notice them more particularly. 

The scenery between Pittsburg and Philadelphia, | 
via Johnstown and Harrisburg, is one vast chain of || 
beauty. The lover of nature and the beautiful may | 
find all that the imagination could conceive or the, 
heart desire between these two points. There is the | 
wild and romantic, the beautiful bordering on the sub- | 
lime, and the mild and quiet beauty—towering and |, 
rocky mountains, and green and gentle undulations—}) 
some of these presenting the appearance of a map 
with green fields, and a proper proportion of ploughed 
grounds—trees of different colored foliage, from the 
light maple to the dark cedar and pine—the whole dot- 
ted with houses, and relieved by gentle hills rising in 
the distance, and covered with a still greater variety of | 
scenery. The valleys through which the Conamaugh| 
and Juniata rivers flow may well defy the world to} 
produce scenery more picturesque and beautiful. | 

We spent the Sabbath at Huntingdon, a small place 
on the canal, about thirty-eight miles from the foot of |) 
the mountains on the eastern side. Our company con- 
sisted of eleven, four of whom were preachers of the 
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_spear, will show them in their native deformity. Art 
| and all the united agents of evil vanish at this touch. 
Truth, all glowing and radiant, shrinks not herself 
‘from investigation, but looks with a steady eye and 
bosom bare on the concentrated rays of the noon-day 
sun which can neither dazzle or discover aught in her 
which the Deity does not pronounce “good.” Well 
may she be personified as an angel; for what earthly 
is so fair? She is arrayed in robes as dazzlingly white 
as were those of our Savior at the transfiguration—her 
eye the eagle—her emblem the dove—her motto Jus- 
tice—her attendants are the Virtues and the Graces— 
and her occupation to confound the powers of evil—to 
raise the oppressed—to be the vicegerent of God upon 
earth. H. 


Original. 
WASHINGTON. 


BY JOHN T. BRAME, 


Unnrott the scroll of history, and mark 
The mighty and the noble ones whose claim 
To fadeless laurels and immortal fame 

Lives on her pictured page—the bright, the dark, 

The hated, and the loved! The taper’s spark 
Their glory is; but thine, O Wasuineton, 
The dazzling brilliance of the full-orbed sun! 

Time’s swelling billows ne’er can wreck the bark 
That bears the burden of thine honors down 
To distant ages; while the still, cold ground, 

Doth keep thy holy dust—thy mortal part— 
Death cannot rob thee of thy peerless crown, 

And at thy fame can hurl no fatal dart, 

Thou first in war and peace, and in thy country’s heart! 
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LINES TO MY SISTER. 

Mr heart is with thee ever! when evening cometh down, 

And putteth on her twilight robe, and wears her starry | 

crown— | 

While sitting ’neath the eglantine that climbs the cot- | 

tage eaves, 

The woodlark chants her gentle song, and stirs the | 

darkling leaves, 

I think of thee, and wonder if the flowers where thou | 

art now i 

Are springing up beneath thy feet, or waving o’er thy 
brow! 


My heart is with thee ever! when breaks the glorious 
morn, 

And nature cometh from her rest, as if but newly born, 

All crown'd with sweetly scented flowers, and dress’d 
in May day sheen, 

Prepared to reign till evening comes a truly radiant 
queen ; 

Then, as I ask for heavenly grace to keep me thro’ the 
day, 

I beg for light to shine on thee—upon thy weary way! | 








| 

| 

My heart is ever with thee! and when our little band 

Is gather’d on the Sabbath day, and hand is press’d in 
hand, 

We miss thee from thy steady place; and as we raise 
our hymn, 

And ask for blessings on thy head, our eyes with tears 
grow dim— 

We wish that every Sabbath day may be to thee a rest 

From all the weary cares of life by which thou art op- 
press’d! 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


My heart is with thee ever! but thoughts come up to-day 

Of times ere we began to try, alone, the world’s high- 
way ; 

For life has been the same to each—for each has tried 
alone 

The boasted friendship of the world, and found it lov’d 
its own— 

Its own—the selfish and the proud, who teach their lips 
to praise 

The very things their hearts condemn, when lit by 
truth’s bright rays; 

But that is nought—let us hold fast the grace already 





given, 
And when our exile here expires, we'll meet again in 
heaven! S. J. Hower. 
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MORTALITY. 
Au! who can say the tear was vain 
That erewhile dimm’d the Persian’s eye? 
Couldst thou the feeling drop restrain ? 
He wept that all who liv’d must die. 


Yes; all who grac’d the tented shore, 
And all who dar’d the foemen brave, 
Vor. III.—28 





Must sleep, alas! to wake no more 
Within the lowly, lonely grave. 


The many-gleaming dew of morn 

Falls twinkling from the pearly spray, 
Nor long survives the tepid dawn 

Of him who rules the sultry day. 


The fervid spark of pleasing youth 
That gilds with joy life’s wasting fire, 
Repeats the melancholy truth— 
It blushes only to expire! 


The rosy hue of jocund health 
Is fickle as the winter’s sun 

That rises, darkens, shines by stealth, 
And sinks ere half his race be run. 


The noble soul, the generous heart, 
Where dwells the kindred glow of love, 

May part to meet—must¢ meet to part, 
Till wafted to the realms above. 


Nor can the tinge of ’witching bloom 
That smiles on beauty’s vernal cheek, 
Again the sullen eye relume, 
Again the spell that holds it break. 


Nor can Golconda’s valued gems 
E’er purchase back the breath that’s fled, 
Nor genial virtue’s fairest beams 
Re-animate the listless dead! 


And even now some moldering form 
Commingles with its native dust; 

Some vital stream that late was warm 
Proclaims the Persian’s tear-drop just. 


= 1 O Bere 


HEART-FELT THOUGHTS. 
Just as the body must endure its pain, 
Which pierces, tortures, and returns again; 

So every heart must bear its sorrows keen, 
Sigh without notice, and oft throb between: 
So every bosom, when contentment leaves, 


Must bear the burdens which deep sorrow weaves. 


Unknown to all, the heart must feel its stings, 
While every moment added torture brings; 

It knows, alas! it knows alone the pain, 
Which feels to flow through every rended vein: 
The rays of pity may their influence shed, 
Refulgent shine, and all their kindness spread ; 
Tears may roll down the deeply furrow’d cheek, 
Wishing to give that sweet relief it seeks; 

The heart may pity to the last degree, 

And sweet compassion sparkle pure and free; 
The glow of friendship may impart its spell, 


Give charms and pleasures which no tongue can tell; 


Diffuse its radiance o’er the grief-torn breast, 
That radiance whith gives life itself a zest: 
But all’s in vain—thgstroubled heart remains 
A victim still to deeper-piercing pains! 
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THE METAPHYSICIAN. 











Original. 
THE METAPHYSICIAN.* 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Tue sermon being closed, the mourners were called, 
and a great multitude came forward again for prayer. 
The presiding elder, “father S.,” turned to Mr. L., and 
said, “Come, my friend, go with me to that vacant 
place at the altar, and let us kneel together before God.” 

L. “Excuse me, Mr. 8.; I am a hardened sinner, 
and dare not approach a place so sacred while my heart 
is unmoved.” 

S. “That, sir, is Satan’s device. He would rob you 
of God’s pardoning mercy. If your heart is hard, you 
should go to the altar to get it softened. ‘The more ob- 
durate it is, the more you need the prayers of God's 
people, and the more prompt you should be to assume 
the attitude in which you may enjoy them.” 

L. “Surely, Mr. S., you would not have me assume 
the posture without the spirit of mourning.” 

S, “Surely I would if you cannot otherwise assume 
it. Do you not wish to mourn?” 

L. “I suppose not, or I should mourn.” 
S. “And do you always, then, feel as you wish to 
feel?” 

L. “In religion I suppose I do, That is the view I 
have taken of religion when skepticism has not pre- 
vailed over belief. I have heard it said that ‘every man 
has just as much religion as he desires.’ Is it not 
true?” 

S. “No, sir. The habitual state of a devout heart 
is that of desire; and one of the most conclusive indi- 
rect evidences of a gracious state, is a thirsting after 
God and his salvation.” 

L. “But if God does not satisfy holy desires is he 
not tyrannical, and a violater of his promise?” 

S. “What promise?” 

L. “‘He that hungers and thirsts after righteousness 
shall be filled.’ ” 

S. “Mr, L., excuse me to-day from all doctrinal and 
metaphysical discussions. I urge upon you a simple 
effort to seek religion, assuring you, from God, ‘they 
that seek shall find.’ My duty toward you now lies 
in a narrow compass. Will you go with me and kneel 
down at the altar?” 

L. “1 repeat, sir, that to do it would be hypocrisy. 
Sinful as Iam, I should fear to desecrate that altar by 
approaching it without tempers befitting such a posture. 
I have no just conceptions of my depravity, no proper 
desires for renovation, and to do what would indicate 
such desires, would be adding deceit to insensibility.” 

S. “What do you mean by proper desires for reno- 
vation ?” 

L. “I mean a desire for renovation for its own sake, 
not for its resulting benefits.” 

S. “Will you never seek religion until you can do 
it without regard to its benefits?” 


} 





* Continued from page 133. 


L. “Indeed, sir, to tell the truth, I know not what I 
(Shall do. But I confess that I am all wrong, or these 
| people are not right. I cannot, however, go with you 
| to the altar—I am selfish, and my nature seems worse 
{than common natures. If I wish for religion it is 
| merely as a step to heaven—mark that—as a mere step 
\to heaven. I have no love for religion’s self. I want 
| not its purity, but its peace—not its sore travail of du- 
‘ties and self-denials, but its escape from the melstroom 
‘of perdition to the beatific rest.” 

How common is this error on the part of the con- 
verted as well as the unconverted. It is cardinal in 
some systems of theology. Is not religion a unit? 
Ought we, as Solomon the woman’s child, to divide and 
then embrace it? Should we crave a part and not all? 
Must we, sinners, attain a benevolence so refined that 
we shall covet merely conflicts and crosses, and have 
no regard to crowns? Surely it is not damning to 
“have respect unto the recompense of reward.” Moses 
was commended for the wisdom of a choice induced by 
this very motive. Was the apostle heretical in the 
commendation? Even the immaculate Jesus endured 
the cross for “the joy that was set before him”—an 
example which is urged on our diligent imitation. 
As to Mr. L.’s proposition, that “every man has as 
much religion as he desires,” in one sense it is true. 
Such desire is itself a religious affection, produced by 
the Holy Spirit. It follows that, metaphysically, a man 
has as much religion—that is, in ¢his form—as he has 
religious desire. But it is not true that other religious 
affections, as faith, love, meekness, peace, and joy, are 
equal to a pious man’s desires for those graces. Mr. 
L. did not perceive that the very words he repeated, 
“they that hunger and thirst shall be filled,” imply 
craving or desire as a condition of the promised beati- 
tude. He forgot the publican, too, who certainly had 
not all the religion he desired when he cried, “God be 
merciful to me a sinner!” He should have reflected 
that prayer itself is chiefly an expression of desire, and 
that if we have all the religion we crave there can be 
no occasion to supplicate. 

Mr. L. did not approach the altar. He remained at 
the meeting until its close; and his mind grew more 
and more perplexed. His rest was broken, and he 
seemed care-worn. To all who knew him there were 
in his countenance unequivocal tokens of deep inward 
disquiet. When he returned, his wife met him at the 
door; but her eye no sooner fell upon his features, as 
she was advancing with great cordiality to welcome 
him, than she uttered an exclamation of concern, and 
said, “Husband, what ails you? Surely, you have 
been sick.” On his assuring her that he was well, she 
exchanged her look of alarm for an expression of hu- 
mor, and said, “Then you must have got the power?” 
The reply was embarrassed and in a manner so serious 
that both soon fell into a grave and silent frame, attend- 
ed with reflections on the part of Mrs. L. which were 
probably more or less connected with the religious hab- 
its of her after life. She now rests in the bosom of 











her Father and our Father—of her God and our God! 
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What influence the circumstances of that hour may 
have had on her final destiny it is not in the order of 
the narrative to inquire. 

For the two following months Mr. L.’s mind was in 
a restless state. He proved the truth of that saying, 
“There is no rest to the wicked;” and of that also, 
“The wicked are like the troubled sea when it cannot 
rest, whose waters cast up mire and dirt.” Yet, un-| 
happy as he was under the lashings of a guilty con-| 
science, he did not seek religion. He declined a course | 
which would have brought not only peace to his heart, 
but would probably have saved him from the sorest 


' 








said soothingly, “No, my baby shall not fall,” repeat- 
ing it till the little one was quieted. But it was the 
quiet of a moment. She was again spasmodically af- 
fected in the same manner, but more violently, and at 
the same instant her features collapsed, and the seal of 
death was upon her sharpened countenance. Mr. L. 
rushed to the door to call the physicians; and then first 
his wife saw the truth, She sprang wildly up, and ex- 
claimed, “My baby will die.” The little one caught 
the words from her mother’s lips, and said, “ Baby die! 
baby die!” and with her faltering tongue and fainting 
voice repeated it until she became insensible. The doc- 





outward calamities. ‘These became necessary to ren- 
der effectual the grace which had roused him from 
his slumbers. Indeed, so far was he from heartily cry- 
ing to the Lord, that he sinned more greedily than ever, 
which is probably one instance among many of the 
great vigilance with which Satan watches and counter- 
acts the operations of God's Spirit on the heart. The 
city is never so well sentineled and guarded as when 
it is besieged by the foe. 

At two o’clock on the morning of September 10, 
1828, Mr. and Mrs. L., might have been seen in ear- 
nest consultation over the sick cradle of their only | 
child. She was two years and a half old, and of such 
a mold that not only her partial parents thought well 
of her, but strangers noticed her for a “lovely child, 
who would not live to grow up.” Little Jane P. had 
been sick four days with cholera infantum, and her at- 
tending physician had not succeeded in checking the 
malignant symptoms of the disorder. She had grown 


—_ 


tors hurried in and exclaimed, “She is gone.” Death 
soon finished his work, and in a few moments this bud- 
ding flower was blooming fadelessly in the garden 
above. 

She was an idol. The mother’s love and the fath- 
er’s ambition had little regard to any other object be- 
yond the family circle. The incidents of her death, as 
here related, may seem trivial to the reader; but they 
are mentioned because they are among the means by 
which God rendered his grace effectual to the conver- 


‘sion of souls, 


When this child was taken ill Mr. L.’s feelings fore- 
boded its death. The augury was not so much of the 
imagination as of the conscience. That faithful mon- 
itor whispered, “For two long months has the Holy 
Ghost convicted thee of sin. That time thou hast 
spent in striving with thy Maker—in grieving the bles- 
sed Spirit. Hadst thou yielded and turned to the Lord 
it should have been well with thee. But thou wouidst 





worse through the night just mentioned, and the pa- 
rents had become much alarmed. “Suppose, husband, 
we send for Dr. D.,” said Mrs. L.; “he is highly spo- 
ken of, and is as near as any physician.” 

L. “I have no objection. But I assure you there is 
no hope. I believe that the child will die, and I have 
felt so from the beginning. It is a deeply wrought im- 
pression in my bosom that she will be taken from us 
on my account.” 

Mrs. L. “How on your account, my dear?” 

L. “I cannot explain. If I live you shall hereafter 
know. But at present I will call James and request 
him to go for Dr. D.” 

James was called. He was a pious young man, just 
from college, and deeply affected by the approaching 
calamity which he believed impended over Mr. and 
Mrs. L. He rose and came in haste to the sick-room, 
where he listened attentively to the request of his 
friends, and hurried to execute their wishes. In due 
time he returned, and was soon followed by Dr. D., 
who, after carefully examining the child's symptoms, 
retired to give his views to the attending physician. | 
During their consultation Mr. L. appeared anxious, 
and agitated. He walked rapidly back and forth in the; 
sick-room with his eye constantly turned to the cradle, 
over which the sorrowing mother bent in fondest solic- 
itude. Of a sudden the child drew up her limbs and 





| with infinite skill to the moral states of men. 


| Spirit! 


not turn. Since thou wilt not be drawn by mercy thou 
shalt be tried by judgments. God shall second the 
workings of his Spirit by the severe chastisements of 
his rod.” 

Thus did an inward voice seem to prophecy in the 
ear of one who had slighted the grace of God and dis- 
regarded the gentler discipline of love. This was no 


|new method on God’s part. He makes his providence 


as well as his word the minister of grace, adapting it 
How 
many are now groaning under the strokes of his rod 
because they would not yield to the drawings of his 
Mr. L. never doubted, in after life, whether 
the loss of his child was not a divine method of deep- 
ening in his heart the conviction that God had taken 
him in hand, to save him, if grace and providence might 
do it, from the perdition to which his steps were so rap- 
idly tending. 

There is much in this history of God’s providence 
and grace to remind one of those sentiments which are 
as true as they are poetical— 

“ Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 
But trust him for his grace; 
Behind a frowning providence 
He hides a smiling face. 
His purposes will ripen fast, 
Unfolding every hour; 
The bud may have a bitter taste, 





exclaimed, “I fall! I fall!” Mr. L. paused. The un- 
suspecting mother pressed her child’s forchead, and | 


But sweet will be the flower.”’ 


(To be continued.) 
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Original. 
THE RESURRECTION. 


A DREAM, 


I wap retired to rest. I thought of friends 
Which, one by one, had closed their eyes in death, 
And felt myself alone, bereft, and sad ; 

But did not mourn as those who have no hope; 
For they had died in peace with earth and heav’n, 
And shouted triumph as they passed away. 
That shout seemed still to vibrate on my ear, 
And faith leaned on the Savior’s soothing words— 
“T am the resurrection and the life.” 
Joy thrilled through all my soul; for ardent prayer 
Raised my affections to the mercy seat— 
I firmly hoped that we should meet again 
Where sorrows end. 

At length my rapture ceased. 
The thought intruded on my harrowed soul, 
What if the dead risenot! T'was agony. 
I knew it false; yet still it would return, 
Till, wearied nature overcome, at last 
I slept. A dream ensued; for what can chain 
The deathless mind? A bright intelligence, 
All light and glory, bade me follow him. 
He led me through a rugged, narrow way, 
*T'ween mountains piled on mountains, whose proud 

height, 

Riven by the swift lightnings’ furious blast, 
Seemed toppling from their cloud-capt altitude, 
Threat’ning to fill the deep defile below. 
On either side, coiled on the shelving rocks, 
Lay serpents, darting out their forked tongues, 
And hissing. Here the adder lay, and there 
The viper, scorpion, and basilisk. 
On each projecting crag sat birds of prey— 
The vulture here, and there the cormorant. 
Owls hooted from their dusky hiding place, 
Whilst eagles, screaming, flew from crag to crag, 
Casting their flitting shadows o’er our path. 
The wolf prolong’d his howl—the lion roared, 
And all the rav’nous beasts of earth were there. 
Seized with alarm, my guide addressed me thus: 
“ This is the path where th’ redeem’d shall walk, 
And nothing harm them.” 

Soon we reached a stream. 
Beyond I saw a wide extended plain, 
With human forms silent in death, and wrapp’d 
In winding sheets white as the virgin snow. 
Here lay the infant in its mother’s arms, 
And those who, ere they closed their eyes on time, 
Had seen the seasons in succession roll. 
From lisping childhood up to manhood’s prime 
Lay multitudes, that none could number them. 
I asked my guide why Death should riot thus— 
What caused this feli destruction of mankind? 
He answered with a voice of thunder tones, 
“Twas sin;” and from the river’s hollow banks, 
Loud Echo still repeated, “ J/ was sin,” 
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Till every mountain peak had found a tongue, 
Reverberating, “ Sin /” 

I saw the sun 
Turn pale, as if ’twere sick’ning to behold 
The woes of earth. And as his beams grew faint, 
Larger than she was wont the moon appeared, 
And seeming, as it were, a globe of blood. 
My guide had disappeared. I stood alone, 
Where silence reigned, and myriads slept in death : 
When lo! I saw all o’er th’ extended plain 
A sudden moving of the winding sheets, 
Like the white crests of ocean’s waves, when storms 
Are sweeping o’er the bosom of the deep. 
A flood of light came pouring from the heavens, 
Compared to which ten thousand suns had been 
As nothing—less than nothing in its blaze. 


| Now, quick’ning into life, the dead arose, 


Casting aside th’ habiliments they wore, 
Exchanged for robes of immortality ; 
While youth and beauty beamed in every face, 
And shouts of glory burst from every tongue. 
M. B. 


THE MOTHER’S PRAYER. 
Waite some in heathen lands proclaim 
Glad tidings through Immanuel’s name, 
We the same message would impart 
To the untutor’d youthful heart. 


We long to see the rising race 
Become the subjects of his grace, 
And not a single child remain 

Who has not heard of Jesus’ name. 


O make us earnest and sincere 

When with our children we appear; 
And grant that we at length may meet 
In heaven above, around thy seat. 


Then will our grateful thanks ascend 
To Him who was the children’s friend, 
And in his presence we shall spend 

A sabbath that shall never end. 


— + @ BD Ota 


SONNET. 
Say, what is heaven? A place of pure delight, 
Of perfect joy, of harmony, of peace; 
Where angels tune their harps, and never cease 
The universal chorus: clothed in light, 
They fly thro’ ether in unbounded space, 
And wait with outstretch’d wing before the throne 
Of the Almighty, Great, Eternal One. 
There sorrow never finds a resting place, 
Nor yet the ills that mortals feel below ; 
Nor death is there: the stream of time shall flow, 
And injure none, and none shall know decay ; 
No night is there, but one unclouded day 
Shall shed its lustre, when this mighty world, 
And sun, and stars, are into ruin hurl’d. 
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NOTICES. 


JourNAL or DISASTERS IN AFFGHANISTAN, 1841-2. By 
Lady Sale. Harper § Brothers. New York. 1843.—Lady 
Sale, a masculine observer and reporter of the events which 
transpired in the late Affehan war, shows little partiality to the 
British officers engaged in that tragic scene. She speaks of 
the Affzhans as fine soldiers, and of their treatment of the fe- 
male prisoners—among whom was herself—as honorable. Lady 
Sale describes the various scenes of assault, conquest, and de- 
feat graphically; and those who love the records of bloodshed 
will read the Journel with interest. Such scenes are horrible 
in real life, and to delight in their description is somewhat bru- 
tal. We advise our fair readers to be satisfied with this notice, 
and one or two extracts, as follows. The first sets forth a mili- 
tant wife’s sympathies for her wounded husband. 

“Tt was Lawrence who came to tell me of Sale’s wound; he 
is always kind and friendly, though he has now been twice the 
herald of ill news. It struck me as probable that the suwars 
would take Sturt to his own house; and as he and my daughter 
were staying with me, there would not even be a bed to place 
him on there. I therefore determined not to lose time by wait- 
ing till the bearers could get my palkee (a palanquin) ready, 
but took my chuttah (umbrella or parasol) and walked off as 
fast as I could toward Sturt’s house. I fortunately met Major 
Thain, (aid-de-camp to General Elphinstone,) for soon I saw a 
crowd of about fifty suwars in his compound. Thain ran on, 
and told the bearers to bring him on to my house. I cannot de- 
scribe how shocked I felt when I saw poor Sturt; for Lawrence, 
fearing to alarm us, had said he was only slightly wounded. 
He had been stabbed deeply in the shoulder and side, and on 
the face, (the latter wound striking en the bone, just missed the 
termple:) he was covered with blood issuing from his mouth, 
and was unable to articulate. From the wounds in the face 
and shoulder, the nerves were affected; the mouth would not 
open, the tongue was swollen and paralyzed, and he was ghast- 
ly and faint from loss of blood. He could not lie down, from 
the blood choking him, and had to sit up in the palkee as best 
he might, without a pillow to lean against. With some difficul- 
ty and great pain he was supported up stairs, and Jaid on his 
bed, when Dr. Harcourt dressed his wounds, which having been 
inflicted about ten o’clock, now, at one, were cold and stiff with 
clotted blood. The tongue was paralyzed, and the nerves of 
the throat affected, so that he could neither swallow nor articu- 


out in Cabul, (in October :) his father had gone with Sale’s brig- 
ade, and we always call him Jung-i-Bahadur. 

“After so long enduring the misery of having gentlemen 
night and day associated with us, we have found this a great 
relief. 

“The Wuzeer gives us rations of meat, rice, ottah, ghee, and 
| oil, and lately, fruit. At first our food was dressed for us; but it 
was so greasy and disgusting, that we asked leave to cook for 
ourselves. That again was a matter of taste; one person likes 
what another does not. By us a strong cup of coffee is consid- 
ered a luxury; while an Affghan the other day, who had some 
given to him, (he had never tasted any before,) pronounced it 
bitter and detestable. 

“Tt is true, we have been taken about the country, exposed 
to heat, cold, rain, &c.; but so were their own women. It was, 
and is, very disagreeable; but still we are, de facto, prisoners, 
notwithstanding Akbar still persists in calling us—honored 
guests; and, as captives, Isay, we are well treated. He has giv- 
en us common coarse chints, and coarse longcloth, too, where- 
with to clothe ourselves—I must not use the word dress; and 
making up these articles has given us occupation, increased by 
having to work with raw cotton, which we have to twist into 
thread for ourselves. We suffered more from uncleanness than 
any thing else. It was above ten days after our departure from 
Cabul before I had the opportunity to change my clothes, or 
even to take them off and put them on again, and wash myself; 
and fortunate were those who did not possess much live stock. 
It was not until after our arrival here (at Spewakee, near Ca- 
bul) that we completely got rid of lice, which we denominated 
infantry: the fleas we call light cavalry.” 

On sale by Wright & Swormstedt. 


Neweury Brericat Macazine. Edited by Prof. W. M. 
Willett. Newbury, Vt. Vol. I, No. I.—This is the first issue 
of the forthcoming periodical which was noticed in a former 
number of the Repository. Its apperance is neat, and indeed 
elegant. It isan octavo of 48 pages, single column, large and 
clear type, and fair paper. Its aim will be vest understood by 
an extract from its “Introductory.” 

“The chief object of its establishment is to subserve the same 
end, and to promote the same cause as the Biblical Institute, of 
which it is intended to serve as the official organ. The princi- 
pal aim of both is one and the same. We print our periodical, 








late; and the choking sensation of the blood in his throat was | 
most painful to witness. He was better toward evening; and | 


5? 
by his wife’s unremitting attention in assisting him to get rid of | 
the clotted blood from his mouth by incessant applications of | 
warm wet cloths, he was by eleven at night able to utter a tol- | 
erably articulate sound. With what joy did we hear him faint- 
ly utter bet-ter; and he really seemed to enjoy a tea-spoonfull | 
of water, which we got into his mouth by a drop or twoata 
time, painful as it was to him to swallow it.” 

The second extract runs thus: 

“ A woman’s vengeance is said to be fearful; but nothing can 
satisfy mine against Akbar, Sultan, Jan, and Mohammed Shah 
Khan. Still I say that Akbar, having, for his own political pur- 
poses, done as he said he would do—that is, destroyed our 
army—letting only one man escape to tell the tale, as Dr. Bry- 
den did—and having got the families into his possession—I say, 
having done this, he has, ever since we have been in his hands, 
treated us well—that is, honor has been respected. It is true 
that we have not common comforts; but what we denominate 
such are unknown to Affghan females—they always sleep on 
the floor, sit on the floor, &c.—hardships tous. We have bought 
common charpoys at two rupees each; that is, a bed formed by 
four poles and ropes tied across and across them. Had we ta- 
bles and chairs, we have not space for them; so many inhabit 
the same apartment. Individually I have no right to complain 
on this subject; as Lady MacNaghten, Mrs. Mainwaring, Mrs. 
Boyd, Mrs. Sturt, and I, occupy the same apartment. Captain 
Boyd makes his bed on the Janding-place of the stairs, or on 
the roof of the house; so that we have no man-kind among us 


we erect ‘our holy and beautiful house,’ to advance the glory of 
God, and the good of man. We present no new theory in mor- 
als or religion to awaken curiosity, or captivate attention. The 
faith which works by love and purifies the heart, is, in our 
opinion, the most important agent in the reformation of society. 
It is the possession of this divine principle which makes men 
good and happy. And as ‘all inspiration’ is designed to ele- 
vate the moral, social, and intellectual condition of man; and 
the Bible contains the writings of those men who ‘spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost,’ this Magazine, and the 
Biblical school of this place, have both been undertaken to 
promote, in their several spheres and ways, a love for this sa- 
cred book, a knowledge of its general literature, a more thor- 
ough and accurate examination of its jnvaluable contents.” 

The articles in the specimen number are as follows: 

“Job and his Times. Life in God—poetry, from the German 
of Mahlman. The Ministerial Office. Napoleon Crossing the 
Red Sea—from Alison’s History, with remarks. The Hugue- 
nots; or the Protestant Religion in France. The Hellenic Dia- 
lect. Rev. William Ross. Bishop George. Critica] Notices. 
Miscellaneous Items. Appendix.” 

In regard to the publication of this Magazine, considering, on 
the one hand, the talent enlisted to conduct it, and the prospect 
of its contributing both strength and ornament to the literary 
edifices which Methodism is now rearing side by side with the 
‘temples of her religion, we feel like bidding its worthy edi- 
tor and his collaborators, its “ associate’? committee, and its pa- 
trons, “go on and prosper.”? But, on the other hand, when we 
remember the slender patronage bestowed upon our excellent 
Review, and the evidence which this fact affords of the diffi- 








except the Boyds’ two little boys, and Mrs. Mainwaring’s baby. 
This little fellow was born just before the insurrection broke 


culty of sustaining Biblical monthlies or quarterlies, we are in 


a strait betwixt two. It is published bi-monthly at $1.00 a year. 
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New York ANNIVERSARIES.—The benevolent societies of 
the country held their anniversaries in the month of May in the 
city of New York—the American Seamen’s Friend Society on 
Monday, the 8th. An address was delivered by a Welsh sailor. 
He closed his interesting speech thus: 

“You will observe, my Christian friends, that when I started 
on the stormy ocean I was but a youth. I was the only son of a 
widowed mother—her only hope in her old age; but before I 
was sixteen years old I ran away from my apprenticeship, and 
went on board a man-of-war, and it was a great number of years 
before ever any body laid eyes on me that ever knew any thing 
about any body that cared for me afore. May be there’s some 
widowed mother here to-night who has a son on the ocean; and 
if there's one thought in her heart above another now it’s about 
him that isaway. Let me say to such that her son may now, 
if he will, go on board a temperance ship and sign the pledge 
of total abstinence. This thought must be cheering to such a 
mother. But in my day, when I began to plough the ocean as 
a common sailor, no man was thought to be a sailor till he could 
getdrunk. The first thing I observed was that all the old sail- 
ors got drunk, chewed tobacco, and swore continually; and I 
thought that if I could do all these I should be a sailor right off. 
Here you see, shipmates, what example is in society; and I re- 
joice as one of the Managers of the Sailor’s Temperance Soci- 
ety, that to my knowledge over 13,000 seamen now belong to 
that society, and instead of singing the drunkard’s songs, they 
sing the praises of God in his sanctuary. This rejoices me— 
and I am glad to see the seamen coming out and no longer 
drinking in liquor as the ox drinks in water. 

* But as much time has already been occupied, I cannot tell 


you all I would like to say. Sometimes I am asked, ‘Why, | 


what are sailors to me?’ Ill tell you what they are to you: 


giving, noble—the benefits he confers can never be forgotten 
till the rock that received him from shipwreck is itself forgot- 
ten. Ye landsmen and landswomen here present—remember 
that for you are gathered the products of every clime by the 
man of the sea; will you not, then, breathe to heaven a prayer 
in his behalf? Will you not exert yourselves to elevate the 
man of the sea till he becomes the proper representative of your 
honor, and purity, and piety, and benevolence, over ajl the 
world ?”’ 

The American Temperance Union held its seventh anniver- 
sary inthe Tabernacle. The Report of the executive commit- 
tee was presented by Rev. John Marsh. During the year there 
have been circulated 7000 Journals, 25,000 Youth’s Advocates, 
20,000 Almanacs, and 5,000 Hymn-books, with a large number 
of Dr. Sewall’s plates. Among the addresses was one by Dr. 
Beecher, of Cincinnati, a veteran in this cause, who said: 

“ As far back as 1812 God put it into my heart to feel for the 
woes of the drunkard, and for the welfare of the nation. Eve- 
ry body, old and young, male and female, rich and poor, learn- 
ed and ignorant, then was in the habit of drinking. In 181 I 
attended an ordination, and there was the side-board covered 
with bottles and decanters, and all kinds of spirituous liquors. 
Soon after I attended another, and witnessed the same exhibition. 
I then took a solemn oath to God that I would never attend an- 
other ordination, where the table of the grog-shop, with its slops 
and sugar, was exhibited close beside the altar of the Most 
High. The next year I attended the General Association of 
Connecticut; and I inquired of them what could be done to 
put a stop to the fearful progress of intemperance. A commit- 
| tee was appointed and brought in a report, in which they stated 
| that they had given the subject their most prayerful attention ; 
that they were well aware of the fearful ravages of this evil, 
| but they had made calm inquiry, and found that nothing could 











they bring you the products of every country—the riches of ev- || be done. I immediately rose and moved that a committee be 
ery clime. They brave the sea—they endure every hardship | appointed to report upon the spot a plan to arrest this deadly 
for you. And this is not all; they are the ones who defend || evil—which was adopted, in which the General Association of 
your nation. What would you do if it were not for them?| Connecticut recommended the total disuse of ardent spirits. 
They are the bond of union with every part of the world. Nor || It went like an electric shock through the land; and from that 
do they stop here. The sailor carries the Gospel to every na- time to this the temperance wave has rolled over all the land. 
tion under heaven. Pray, then, for the poor sailor! I rejoice | It is now, therefore, nearly forty years that I have been permit- 
that I see so many Christian friends engaged in rescuing the || ted to plead the cause of temperance. As I look around upon 
sailor from the drunkard’s grave and the drunkard’s hell. To || this audience and remember that the gentlemen who intro- 
live a drunkard is horrid; but to die a drunkard—to go into the || duced me to you called me ‘father,’ I begin to be somewhat 
presence of God and hear him say, ‘ Depart, ye drunkards, from alarmed, for I certainly never expected in my day to have such 
me ’—language would fail to describe the scene, and I leave you | a family of children! (Laughter.) But I understand that you 
to fill up the horrid picture. | don’t expect any division of my patrimony—but only ask my 
“For myself, what time and talents I have, and whatever of | blessing. Well, my children, God bless you! And may he, 
life is yet left to me, shall be cheerfully devoted to the great | through the blood of Christ, make you perfect and abounding in 
and mighty work: for I know that ‘greater is he that is for us ‘all good works. Let me say to every one of you, never violate 
than all they that are against us’—and with these remarks I | your pledge of total abstinence. Touch not, taste not, handle 
close. (Loud and repeated cheers.)”’ | not; and when death shall close the scene, may you all be re- 
A collection was here taken up by the sailors for the benefit | ceived into the glorious kingdom of God above!” 
of the society. ! The American Bible Society celebrated its twenty-seventh 
Mr. Wycoff introduced his address as follows: | anniversary on the 18th, at ten o’clock, A. M. This spacious 
“The sea—the sea! the ever moving, yet unmoved sea—the || building was crowded with a deeply affected audience. Joseph 
boiling, booming, dashing, dreadful, glorious sea! Great high- | Hyde, Esq., presented the Treasurer’s Report. The receipts 
way of the living—mighty cemetery of the dead! that remark- H amount to $126,448 77, being $7,908 31 less than those of the 
able play-ground which God has given to the leviathan—and i preceding year. This diminution is attributable in part to the 
whose broad bosom he has given to the sailor to make his way || greater amount of legacies the former year, an item of income 
thereon! The house of the sea—the house of the sea—founda- || always liable to great fluctuation. The diminution of the or- 
tionless, trackless, printless, beautiful, the sporting ground of I dinary income is but $3,000, and this occurred the first half of 
the unharnessed whale or dolphin—and yet moving at the touch | the year. The receipts of the last half year have been greater 
of Zephyr, or of that engine walking upon the water with its | than those of the same period last year, by $4,000. 
revolving feet, while the laboring power pants and its red nos- | tev. Dr. Brigham presented the Report of the Board of Man- 
tril shoots forth flame even like the war horse in the midst of | agers. It pays a deserved and honorable tribute to the memo- 
battle! And then the maid of the sea! Aye, the maid of the | ries of Hon. Peter A. Jay, Hon. Francis S. Key, Cornelius 
sea! How has the naturalist longed to discover her home and | Heyes, Esq., and others connected with the society, who have 
nature! How has the world run mad to see her face and scan | died during the year. Of the Life Directors, 26 have been add- 
her features! How has Poetry belabored poor Fancy to de-| ed during the year, and 449 life members. There have been 
scribe her ocean-cave of shells—her hair of cerulean hue and | organized during the year 59 new auxiliaries. There have 
her neck of snowy peariwhile the common multitude has || been printed of English Bibles, 92,000; English Testaments, 
been gulled by manufactured leather, called a mermaid! | 120,000; French, do., 8,000; German, do., 4,000; modern Greek, 





“ But the man of the sea! O! the man of the sea! he isareal- | do., 4,000. This does not include what has been printe? abroad 
ity—a unique, a peculiar reality—bold, fearless, generous, for-| at the society’s expense. 
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The whole number of Bibles and Testaments issued in 
the course of the year has been 215,605 in nineteen different 
tongues, making a total of 3,068,370 since the organization of 
the society. These books have gone mostly, not to the rich 
and well supplied, but to the needy throughout our states and 
territories—to seamen, boatmen, emigrants—to prisons, hospi- 
tals, &c.—most of which cases would not have been met but for 
this organization. One hundred and sixty copies of rare Bibles 
and other works have been added to the library during the year. 
Thirteen agents have been employed during the entire year. 
Grants of books have been made for Texas, Canada, Hayti, 
Cuba, Honduras, Rio Grande, Buenos Ayres, and Santa Cruz. 
To the latter place have been sent 500 Bibles and 1000 Testa- 
ments, at the request of Rev. Dr. M’Elroy, of New York. 
These books are for young slaves in part, who are required by 
law to attend school for four years from the fifth year, and in 
part for adults who attend Sunday schools. 

English Bibles have been sent on request to Lodiana, North 
India, and to Ceylon, South India, for the use of native pupils, 
who have learned, or are learning, the English tongue. The 
grants of money have amounted in all to about $18,000; name- 
ly, to the Levant, including Greece, Syria, &c., $5,000; France 
and Switzerland, $700; Russia, $1,000; Madeira, $500; Cey- 
lon, $2,000; Northern India, $3,000; Madras, $3,000, &c. 

Dr. Vermilye, of New York, addressed the audience with good 
effect. He said the principal object of the society, as he under- 
stood it, was to circulate the word of God throughout the world 
without any sectarian purpose whatever. Christiansof different 
denominations, he thanked God, could heartily unite in this 
great work. And one important fact he thought deserved espe- 
cial notice. It was the unanimity with which the received 
English version of the Bible had been adopted and circulated. 
He had a strong dislike, he must confess, to new versions of the 
Holy Scriptures; and he was clearly of the opinion that the 
Christian world never could be brought to receive any other 
version with any thing like the unanimity which had attended 
the circulation of that in general use. It was another interest- 
ing fact that the Bible had been distributed throughout the 
heathen nation almost wholly in the English language. It 
seenis as if the providence of God had consecrated that tongue 
by making it the great instrument in the conversion of the 
world. And what an honor is this! What a glorious distinc- 
tion is thus conferred upon the Anglo-Saxon tongue, that it 
should be made by Christ the chief instrument of the diffusion 
of his holy Gospel. And now that the two great nations, Great 
Britain and America, had entered into what he hoped might 
prove an indissoluble bond of union, may we not, with yet high- 
er faith, trust that upon the two nations thus united God has 
placed the duty and the glorious privilege of evangelizing the 
world by the circulation of his blessed word? The whole world 
has reason to be profoundly thankful for the harmony that has 
thus been insured between the two great powers. It was con- 
fessed that there had been danger of a fatal rupture between 
them—that the wllimo ratio regum would be appealed to, to 
decide their differences. It was a glorious feature of the age 
that the appeal had thus been changed and the principles of 
Christian justice and moderation been allowed to sway the des- 
tinies of those two nations. And, said Dr. V., profound as is 
my respect for the peerless majesty of intellect, the glowing 
and zealous patriotism which shared in that negociation, I yet 
give the credit for its successful achievement mainly and pri- 
marily to the influence of the Bible upon the people of both 
these powers. * * * * * 

The diffusion of the English Bible is beyond all doubt the 
great means to which we are to look for the ushering in of that 
day to which all Christians look. And we trust that the time 
shall ere long come when that same Bible shall be received as 
the law of nations—when around its truths all nations shall 
meet, and all questions of division shall be forgotten in the ma- 
jesty of truth. The Bible shall produce these effects. All else 
will be found to be but the single bell or pomegranate upon the 
breast of the priest, which, though they may faintly reflect the 
light that shines upon them, are, after all, only the outward 
dress of the man that bears them. 











The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
stons had an interesting celebration in the Tabernacle. Mr. 
Frelinghuysen presided. From the report read by Dr. Armstrong 
we gather that the Board have 26 missions at 87 stations, with 
133 missionaries and 117 native helpers; making a total of 469 
missionary laborers. They have 17 printing establishments, 
and works have been printed in 32 languages spoken by more 
than 450,000,000 of people. They have 618 free schools, in- 
structing 28,000 pupils, and eight seminaries with 1,100 pupils, 
and 90 churches, including 23,000 members. 

Many of the missions are prosperous. A brief notice of their 
condition and prospects affords great encouragement to prose- 
cute the blessed enterprise in which the Board is engaged. It 
is stated that in Constantinople books are in greater demand 
than ever before; and the Jews are less intolerant toward their 
converted brethren. In Syria, operations have been consider- 
ably embarrassed by the unsettled state of the country. Some 
of the missionaries have been discouraged by the civil wars 
prevailing, and are returning; others see, amid al) the turmoil, 
that the way of the Lord is preparing, and are encouraged to 
hold on and vigorously prosecute the work. 

There is evidently a more easy access to the Maronites than 
has ever been enjoyed before, and the demand for the Gospel 
increases. The mission to Nestoria has been one of uninter- 
rupted prosperity. The Christians are treated with uniform 
kindness. They have 42 schools in 36 villages, and have 
among their converts 23 bishops. In their schools are 763 pu- 
pils, besides 81 in their private seminaries. Mr. Perkins, ac- 
companied by Mar Yohannan and a reinforcement to the mis- 
sion, took his departure for Nestoria this spring. All things 
seem ripe for renewed activity. The missions among the Mah- 
rattas have received new vigor. A great revival has been ex- 
perienced there; the cases of conversion are very decided, 
though not yet very numerous; and a profound impression has 
been made upon the great body of the people. But the mis- 
sionaries find their numbers too small for efficient exertion, 
and a reinforcement is greatly needed. The mission in Tamul 
is exceedingly prosperous. From Singapore and Siam no in- 
telligence of importance has been received. A wide and effec- 
tual door has been opened for missions in China; and it is hoped 
that the Church will avail itself of the opportunity thus prof- 
fered. Buildings are being erected at Hong Kong for perma- 
nent missions in China; and letters from that country speak 
most encouragingly of the tone prevailing among the people. 

The mission in West Africa has been removed during the 
year from Cape Palmas. The whole aspect of the missions 
among the aboriginals of our own continent has been highly 
encouraging. Among the tribes west of the Mississippi the 
prospect has not been so promising for many years. Among 
the Choctaws great additions are needed. A strong desire has 
grown up among them for the education of their children. 
Among the Indians west of the Rocky Mountains, the mission 
is in a most flourishing condition. At the Sandwich Islands, 
where, twenty-three years ago, the people were a race of dark, 
obscure, miserable savages, without decent clothing, comforta- 
ble habitations, or any of the domestic virtues, the success has 
been most wonderful. 

The last year has witnessed the reception of an ambassa- 
dor from that people by our own government and that of Great 
Britain, and the recognition of the independence of the Hawa- 
iian Islands. In those islands there are 21 churches with 19,- 
000 members, of whom 2,443 have been received during the 
present year. Nine houses of worship have been erected, six 
of them of substantial stone. Three hundred and thirteen 
common schools have been established at which attend 15,558 
scholars; 26 books have been printed in the native language, 
of which 120,000 copies have been printed, and more than 13,- 
000,000 of pages—8,000,000 of which have been paid for by the 
American Tract and British Societies. The average atten- 
dance upon all the places of worship is 2,300, and the whole 
number of members of the Church from the first is 25,434. 
Such were the reports made in May, 1842, and accounts of 
powerful revivals have since been received. 

Twenty new missionaries have been appointed, and an 
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equal number have returned, through failing health; eighteen || which will render her more efficient than ever as a teacher, 
have embarked for foreign lands, and seven have visited their || what should hinder her success? Let her be sustained by the 


native country and returned, while twelve have permanently 
remained, and ~ine have been removed by death. 

We regret to learn that there is a diminution of the receipts 
of the Board for the last year. The Report says: “ The receipts 
for the last nine months of the financial year, from August 1, 
1842, to April 30, 1843, have been $161 ,230—less by $37,520 than 
the appropriations for the same period, and less by $93,159 than 
the receipts of the former year for the same period. This fal- 
ling off, if not arrested, must prove fatal to the operations of the 
Board.” May God avert so great a calamity ! 

The anniversary of the Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church was held in the Greene-street church, New 
York, on Monday evening, May 22d. Bishop Morris presided. 
Addresses were delivered by President Olin, of Middletown— 
by Dr. Richmond, lately from Oregon—by Dr. Bangs, and by 
Rev. Mr. Carson, from Ireland. Rev. C. Pitman, one of the 
Corresponding Secretaries, read the Report. The meeting was 
adjourned to Wednesday evening, when the Rev. J. Lindsey 
took the chair, and the public addresses were delivered by 
President Emory, of Carlisle, and Rev. S. Chase, of the Liberia 
annual conference. The meeting is spoken of as one of unu- 
sual interest—the “best’’ extant. The addresses will be re- 
ported hereafter. 

THe GENERAL AssEmMBLIES—Old and New School—of the 
Presbyterian Church, sat in Philadelphia, in the month of May. 
As far as their proceedings are reported at this date, June 12, 
they have been harmonious. The ecclesiastical bodies which 
have held their great convocations this year, have, on the whole, 
carried themselves with a good degree of Christian integrity, 
meekness, and discretion. The Lord is blessing the Church. 
May the Church greatly prosper under his blessing! 

PRE-MILLENIAL ADVENT.—This subject has recently received 
quite too much popular attention for the good of the Church. 
It should be examined by her ministers, and might not unprof- 
itably occupy a smal] share of public regard without serious 
detriment to religion; but while the excitement is at its present 
undue height, we regret to see the following notice in a respec- 
table Presbyterian paper: 

“To Millenarians.—Among those who now advocate the doc- 
trine of Christ’s personal and pre-millenial advent are to be 
found some of the most talented and respectable ministers of 
the age, and the doctrine, true or false, through their advocacy, 
is rapidly becoming popular. Many able lectures have recent- 
ly been delivered in this city on this subject. We are requested 
to say by a Kentucky preacher, (Presbyterian,) that he will op- 
pose, in an oral discussion, the doctrines of the pre-millenial 
advent and personal reign of Christ on earth, against any re- 
spectable minister who is willing to defend that doctrine. Let 
both sides of the question be heard, and let the people weigh 
the arguments, consider, and decide. The preliminaries may 
be settled by a correspondence through this paper.” 

Surely no gentleman acquainted with the causes and the pro- 
gress of error, could expect to arrest what he deems error by the 
measure here proposed. 

LepaNon FEMALE Seminary —This promising school has 
been in operation only one term. Jt is now accommodated with 
a good new building, built by brother Baker at his own ex- 
pense. The prospects of the school are good. It ought to pros- 
per; and if the finest location in Ohio, the talents, accomplish- 
ments, and experience of its amiable principal, and the deter- 
mination, on her part, to enlist all her energies in the cause of 
female education, can insure success, it may be confidently 
looked for in behalf of this seminary. 

We cannot forbear to remind our brethren in the minisiry 
that we owe much to Mrs. Baker (forrnerly Miss Marsh) for 
her pioneer zeal in the cause of high school instruction. She 
came to Ohio when our conference was doing little for the cul- 
tivation of the female mind. She effected much. An argu- 
ment in favor of the enterprise, composed by her, was brought 
into conference, and read to that body. Worthington owes its 
existence to efforts which had a vital connection with her move- 
ments. Now, settled amongst us, with an amiable family, 
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| kind offices of preachers and people. The terms are most 
| reasonable. 

| Winter Session.—Reading, Writing, Orthography, Intellec- 
tual Arithmetic, Elements of Geography, per quarter, $3.00; 
| A continuation of the same, with either or any of the English 
| branches taught there, per quarter, $5.00; ‘The French Lan- 
| guage, per quarter, $4.00; Drawing and Painting, per quarter, 
| $4.00. 

Board can be procured in private families for from $}.00 to 
| $1.50 per week. A few young ladies would be accommodated 
| in the family of the principal; and every attention will be be- 
| stowed, conducive to comfort—intellectual and moral improve- 
; ment. 

| The year is divided into two sessions of twenty-two weeks 
‘each, and each session divided into two quarters of eleven 
weeks each. The winter session will commence on Thursday, 
the 5th of October next. 


EnctisH Society.—Lord Ashley thus reveals the moral con- 
dition of Manchester in a speech before the Commons: Pawn- 
brokers, 129; Beer houses, 769; Public houses, 498; Indecent 
houses, (lowest class,) 472; More private class, 223; Street 
walkers, 762; Resident thieves by profession, 212; Houses for 
stolen goods, 63; Thieves’ houses, 103. What a picture is this! 
The wretches who contribute to swell this list of sin and shame 
were once children uninitiated in crime. How many mothers 
are now rearing candidates for the prison and the gollows! Can 
they do nothing to avert the coming evi]? Let them apply 
with all diligence to the great Parent for wisdom and patience 
to discharge their duties. Let them, as they press their babes 
to their hearts, raise their desires in supplication to God, that 
he will be pleased, of his infinite mercy, to send his Holy Spirit 
to sanctify the objects of their parental solicitude. He has 
promised that he will pour his Spirit upon the seed and his 
blessing upon the offspring of his children. Why do not pa- 
rents plead that promise? It is their privilege to do it. 


Dancine.—An overture on the subject of dancing was re- 
ported to the late New School General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church. It elicited discussion from the ablest mem- 
bers, among whom were Dr. Duffield, of Detroit, and Dr. Dick- 
inson. Mr. Duffield said ‘no sin was more ensnaring and be- 
witching than dancing; and besides, there are denominations 
who make it a business to entice our members into circles 
where they are taught that it is very uncourteous and impolite 
to decline dancing, and are thus persuaded to violate a good con- 
science; and afterward a clamor is raised, and a sympathy is 
expressed in favor of the delinquents, and thus they are persua- 
ded to abandon a Church which is unnecessarily severe.”” The 
committee on this subject reported, and the report, after discus- 
sion, was adopted. It resolved that this fashionable amusement 
is so utterly unscriptural, and so exclusively that of the world, 
“which lieth in wickedness,” and wholly incompatible with 
the spirit of Christ, and with purity of heart, as to render it en- 
tirely improper and injurious for professing Christians, either to 
partake in it, or to qualify their children for the art, by teaching 
it to them; and also to call for the faithful exercise of discipline 
when any Church members have become guilty. 


FemaLe Missionarigs.—A new order of things is likely to 
prevail in regard to the employment of females in the great 
work of evangelizing the world. They are to be employed for- 
mally as a distinct and efficient class of Christian missionaries. 
In Prussia, by the permission of the government, a society of 
ladies has been formed under the patronage of Madame Eich- 
horn, wife of the minister of public instruction, the object of 
which is to send young women to Syria and the East Indies, to 
assist in propagating Christianity among their own sex. 


To Reapers.—The beautiful “ Lines to my Sister’ will, we 
are sure, unlock the springs of feeling in the reader’s heart. 
They are poetical. What adds interest to the production, is, 
that the gifted writer is, we are informed, a convert from Ro- 
manism, a devoted Christian, and a member of the Ilethodist 








Episcopal Church. We solicit frequent contributions. 
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